he stlusical 


rio. 





“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJEOT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT MUST 


BE DEDUCTED. 


It I8 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” — Géethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION:—Stamped for Postage, 20s. per annum—Payable in advance, by Cash or Post Office Order, 
to BOOSEY & SONS, 28, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 
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OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.— | 


The Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers, and the Public are most respectfully in- 
formed that the new Theatre will open on Saturday, May 15. 
Full iculars will be duly announced. 
oyal Italian Opera, March 24, 1858. 


HE SISTERS SOPHIA AND ANNIE, in their 

original entertainment, entitled SKETCHES FROM NATURE (performed 

upwards of 1,000 times in the provinces, and in Liverpool alone to upwards of 
50,000 persons), will appear at the Royal Surrey Theatre during Passion week. 








R. AND MRS. GERMAN REED (late Miss P. 


Horton) will repeat their Entertainment at the Royal Gallery of Tilustra- 
tion, 14, Regent-street, every evening, except Saturday, at Eight. Saturday 
afternoon at Three. Admission, 1s. and 2s.; Stalls, 3s. Secured without extra 
charge at the Gallery, and at Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s, 201, Regent-street. 


IGNORA FUMAGALLI, SIGNOR DI GIORGI, 

and MR. CHARLES BRAHAM (Conductor, Signor Vianesi). All applica- 

_ for the provinces, or the metropolis, to be addressed to Mr. Charles Braham, 
anager. 


R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, Naples, 

Pompeii, and Vesuvius every night (except Saturday) at 8; and Tuesday, 

Thursday, and Saturday afternoons at 3. Places can be secured at the Box-oflice, 
Egyptian-hall, daily, between 11 and 4, without any extra charge. 


R. CHARLES COTTON’S ROSE, SHAMROCK, 

and THISTLE, introducing characters in costume, with songs, every 

evening (except Saturday) at Eight ; Saturday at Three.—Prince of Wales’s Hall, 

209, Regent-street. Admission ls. and 2s.; Stalls, 3s. Secured at Mitcheli’s 
Library, Bond-strect ; and at the Hall. 














MA4DLLE. RENEE HOLBUT begs to announce her 


CONCERT for Tuesday evening, the 30th instant, at yidleton Hall, 
Islington. Miss Louisa Vinning, Miss Augusta Manning, Mr. Frank Bodda, 
Mr. Percival Watts, Herr Wilhelm Ganz, and other artistes. Grand Piano, Madlle, 
Renée Holbut. Ticket, 1s.; Reserved, 2s,; Stalls, 3s.—to be had of the music 
houses, at the Hall, or of Madlle. Renée Holbut, 21, Hemingford-terrace east, 
Islington. 


(THEATRE ROYAL, SADLER’S WELLS.—Lessees, 

Messrs Greenwood and Phelps. —THIS EVENING, for the BENE- 
FIT OF A LITERARY GENTLEMAN, long afflicted with serious illness, 
A GRAND VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT. The following eminent 
artistes have kindly given their services :—Vocalists, Miss Dolby, Miss Louisa 
Vinning, Miss Poole, Mdlle. Finoli, Miss Mary Keeley (by permission of B. 
Webster, Esq.), Miss Messent, Miss Ransford, Miss Medora Collins; Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Charles Braham, Mr. Allan Irving, Mr. Ransford, Signor Lorenzo. 
Instrumentalists: Violin, MM. A. Lebon and Viotti Collins; Pianoforte, Signor 
Andreoli; Flute, Mr. Pratten ; Concertina, Mr. George Case. Mr. Albert Smith 
has obligingly consented to appear in the course of the evening. Conductors, 
Mr. Frauk Mori, M. Francesco Berger, and Mr. W. Ganz. Doors open at Seven 
o’clock ; Performance to commence at Half-past. Prices of admission: Box 
Stalls, 5s. ; Dress Circle, 3s. ; Boxes, 2s.; Pit, 1s. 6d.; Gallery, 1s. The Box- 
office open from Eleven till Three, daily. 


HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—Lessee—Mr. B. 
WEBSTER—NOVEL AND ELEGANT ENTERTAINMENT FOR PASSION 
WEEK.—On Monday, March 29, for Five Nights only, MR. and MRS, HOWARD 
PAUL will give as above their Musical, Comic, and Fanciful Entertainment, 
PATCHWORK, which without aiming at avy special originality of desigu or com- 
pleteness of execution, forms a light agreeable melange of melody and merriment. 
Among the unconnected ‘‘Shreds and Patches” will be found Fourteen Impersona- 
tions of Character; Scotch, English, and Irish Ballads; Operatic Selections; 
Fanciful Costumes; Whims and Oddities ; Cribs from ‘Punch ;” while many of 
the floating Jests of the Day will be woven into this curious fabric by way of 
comic illustration. During the evening, Mrs. Howard Paul (late Miss Featherstone, 
of the Theatre Royal, Haymarket) will introduce ‘‘ La Marseillaise,” in imitation 
of the late Madlle. Rachel. 

Reduction of Prices. Stalls and Dress Boxes, 8s.; Upper Boxes, 2s. ; Pit, 1s. ; 
Gallery, 6d.; Private Boxes, £1 1s. No Fees to Box-keepers. Books of the 
Songs, 6d. each. Programmes gratis, Doors open at quarter-past seven. Com- 
mence at eight. Carriages at ten. 











PROGRAMME 


MISS ARABELLA GODDARD’S 
WURST SOIREE 


(SECOND SERIES), 
ON 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 14th, 1858, 


aT 
WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S. 


Part I.—Sonata in E flat, Pianoforte and Violin (No. 18), Mozart (Miss Arabella 
Goddard and M. Saintou); Grand Sonata in D major (Op. 106), (the last Pianoforte 
Sonata composed by Hummel) Hummel (Pianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard) ; 
Fuga Scherzando, and Fuga, in A minor—No. 15 from book 9, and No. 2 from 
book 4 of F. C. Griepenkerl’s ‘‘Complete Collection of the Pianoforte Works of 
J. 8. Bach”—(repeated by desire) J. 8. Bach (Pianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard). 

Parr II.—Sonata in A major (Op, 191), Beethoven (Pianoforte, Miss Arabella 
Goddard); Grand Quartett in F minor (No, 2), Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, aud 
Violoncello, Mendelssohn (Miss Arabella Goddard, M. Sainton, Herr Goffrie, and 
Sig. Piatti). 

The Second Soirée will take place on Wednesday, April 28th, the third on 
Wednesday, May 12th. 

Subscription Tickets for the Series, One guinea; Reserved Places for a single 
Soirée, 10s. 6d. ; Unreserved Places, 7s.—to be had only of Miss Arabella Goddard, 
47, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square ; and of the principal music publishers. 





R. SIMS REEVES will sing “Come into the garden, 
Maud” (by Balfe), and ‘‘ Who shall be fairest” (by Mori), at Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre THIS EVENING. 


T. MARTIN’ HALL—HANDEL'S MESSIAH, on 

Monday, March 29, under the direction of MR. JOHN HULLAH. Principal 

vocalists :—Miss Kemble, Miss Messent, Miss Dolby, Mr. Miranda, Mr. Thomas, 
Tickets, 1s., 2s. 6d. ; Stalls, 5s. Commence at Half-past Seven. 


T. MARTIN’S HALL.—ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS, 
under the direction of MR. JOHN HULLAH.—SIXTH and LAST CON- 
CERT (of the series), ‘tuesday Evening next, March 30, to commence at Eight 
o’clock precisely. The Chorus will consist of the members of Mr. Hullab’s First 
Upper Singing School. 
PROGRAMME, SELECTED FROM THE WORKS OF BEETHOVEN. 
Part I.—Overture, “Men of Prometheus,” composed in 1799; air, “The Call 
of the Quail,” composed in 1804, Miss Banks; aria, ‘In questa tomba oscura,” 
composed in 1808, Miss Palmer; The Choral Fantasia, composed in 1809, Miss 
Banks, Miss Fanny Rowland, Miss Palmer, Mr. Seymour, Mr. W. Evans, Mr. 
Santley, and Chorus—pianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard ; trio, ‘*Tremate,” com- 
posed in 1811, Miss Banks, Mr. Seymour, and Mr. Santley; overture (in E), 
** Fidelio,” composed in 1814. ‘ , 
Part II.—The Choral Symphony, composed in 1823-24, Miss Banks, Miss 
Palmer, Mr. Seymour, Mr. Santley, and Chorus. Ee. 
Tickets and programmes may be had at St. Martin’s Hall, and of the principal 
music-sellers. Stalls, 5s.; galleries, 2s, 6d.; area, 1s. 


‘THE PYNE AND HARRISON ENGLISH OPERA 

COMPANY will give a series of FIVE GRAND VOCAL AND IN- 
STRUMENTAL CONCERTS, at the Theatre Royal Drury Lane, in Passion 
Week (March 29th, 30th, 31st, April Ist, and 3rd). The following distinguished 
Artists will have the honour of appearing :—Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Susan Pyne, 
Miss Thirlwall, and Malle. Finoli; Mr. Weiss, Mr. Ferdinand Glover, Mr. A. 
St. Albyn, Mr. Hamilton Braham, Mr. Wallworth, Mr. George Honey, and 
Mr. W. Harrison, Solo Instrumentalists—Pianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard ; 
Violins, Messrs. J. Carrodus and V. Collins; Violoncello, Messrs, G. Collins an 
Petitt ; Contra Basso, Messrs. F. Pratten and White; Flute, Mr. R. S. Pratten; 
Oboe, Mons. Barret and Mr. Crozier ; Clarionet, Mr. Lazarus ; Bassoon, Mr. Hut- 
chins; Horn, Mr. Catchpole; Trumpet, Mr. T. Harper; Cornet-d-Piston, Mr. Stan- 
ton Jones; Trombones, Messrs. Cioffi, and G. Russell: Ophicleide, Messrs. Hughes 
and Phasey; Harp and Pianoforte, Mr. Trust aud Miss M. Prescott. A Full and 
Complete Orchestra—Leaders, Messrs. Dando and Thirlwall. Conductor, Mr. 
Alfred Mellon. Stage Manager (to the Pyne and Harrison English Opera Company), 
Mr. William Brough; Acting Manager, Mr. Edward Murray. : 

Private Boxes, £22s., £1 lls. éd., and £1 1s. ; Stalls, 5s. ; Dress Circle, 4s. ; 
First Circle, 2s. 6d. ; Upper Boxes and Pit, 2s, ; Galleries, 1s., aud 6d. Doors open 
at Half-past 7, to commence at 8 precisely. Box-office open from 11 till 5, daily, 
under the direction of Mr. Chatterton, sen. 
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R. GEORGE CASE begs to announce that his 
ANNUAL GRAND CONCERT will take place at Excter Hall, on Monday 
next, March 29th. Vocal Performers—Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Louisa Vinning, 
Madame Weiss, Miss Poole, Miss Lascelles, Miss Fanny Huddart, and Madame 
Enderssohn ; Mr Sims Reeves, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Weiss, Mr. J. L. Hatton, 
and Mr. Frank Bodda, Instrumentalists.—Pianoforte—Madlle. Coulon; Violin— 
M. Remenyi; Flute—Mr. R. S. Pratten (on his p rfected flute on the old system of 
fingering); Concertina—Mr. George Case; and Signor Picco (the celebrated Sar- 
dinian Minstrel). The orchestra will be selected from the Philharmonic and Royal 
Italian Opera Orchestras. Leader—Mr. Willy; Conductors—Mr, J. L. Hatton, 
Herr Randegger, and Mr. George Case. Tickets may be had at the Repository 
for Case’s Concertinas, Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 24, Holles-street, Cavendish- 
square, where all communications should be addressed; Mr. Chas, Case's, 
84, Bishopsgate-street Within ; at the Exeter Hall Ticket Offices, and the principal 
Music-sellers and Libraries. 


EACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE.—A lady receives 


pupils, or attends schools and private families. Highly satisfactory te-ti- 





monials or references.—Terms, per Quarter, a Guinea and a-ha'f, or by the lesson. 
Address A. B., care of Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


O ORGANISTS.—6} octaves of C pedals with action, 

and a 6} (C to F) Grand Piano, by Stodart, with tubes and plate, to be sold 

together for £15 15s. To join the pedals to the piano will cost £1.—Address, 
W. C. Dale, of Hercules Chambers, City. 





YONCERT SEASON, 1858.—NOTICE.—C. M. SHEE 

J) respectfully intimates to the Musical Profession that he has removed to 
2, Beak-street, Regent-street, where he continues the arrangement of concerts 
public or private) at his usual moderate charges. 


ONCERT AGENCY, &.—MR. VAN PRAAG 
tenders his thanks to his patrons and friends for the liberal encouragement 

he has for so many years received, and begs toinform them he still continues the 
management of concerts, matinées, soirées, &c., &c.—Ali communications 
addressed to him, at Mr. Brettell’s, 25, Rupert-street, Haymarket, will be duly 
attended to, 


UST PUBLISHED.—A TE DEUM and JUBILATE., 
Composed by Edmund T. Chipp. Price 2s., octavo. To be had only of the 
Author, 3, Norfolk-vilias, Bayswa'er, W. 


ISS LOUISA VINNING will sing Pratten’s new 
song ‘Too late! Too late!” at Mr. Case’s Grand Evening Concert at 
Exeter Hall, Monday, March 29th. 





TO THE BENEVOLENT. 


ae 


TO BE PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
Price Three Shillings, 


A SET OF QUADRILLES, WALTZ, 
POLKA, 


COMPOSED BY 


W. M. HERBERT, 


Formerly a Member of the Choir of the Chapel Royal, Dublin Castle; also a Member 
of the Choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral; Composer of several Services for the 
Church ; also the Music of the Grand Ballet, performed at Drury Lane 
Theatre by the German Opera Company, and numerous other Works. 





This Subscription is for the Benefit and Aid of Mr. Herpert and his Family, who, 
from ill health and other adverse circumstances, are in very great want, 





Subscriptions may be paid, and Copies of Music obtained, of 
Mr. HERBERT, 28, Gilbert-street, Grosvenor-square. 


No allowance to the Trade or Professors. 


ALL GENUINE COPIES TO BE SIGNED BY THE AUTHOR IN FULL. 


LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 
No. or Cortes. NAME. No. or Coptss. 

* x | G. Stevens, Esq. .. oe ~ 

| Mrs, Evans .. ve oe oo 

|} M.A. oe s es es 

| G. F. Kiallmarke, Esq. .. oe 
T. M. Kitchin, Esq. oe oe 

Ewer and Co, ee 

J. Willis, Esq. ee 

R. W. Ollivier 

Dr. Henry Wylde .. 


Name, 

F. Pelzer * 

J. Mainzer, Esq. 

F. Norton, Esq, ee 
J. Forbes, Esq. ee 
E. F. Rimbault, LL.D. 
C. Withers, Esq. .. 
D. Richards, Esq. .. 
R. T. Cappur, Esq. .. 
J. Last, Esq, oe 


SA Wb bo CO Coen er 





N ADAME OURY’S NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC.— 

Oberon, polka de salon, 3s. Robert, toi que j’aime. 4s. Souvenirs d’Ecosse, 
Fantaisie on Scotch Airs, 4s. Grand Fantaisie on Prussian National Airs, 4s, 
Boosey and Son’s Musical Library, Holles-street. 


R. SIMS REEVES will sing a new song, composed 

expressly for him by J. L. Hatton, entitled ‘‘ Phebe, dearest,” and Mori’s 

popular ballad, ‘‘Who shail be fairest,” at Mr. Case’s Grand Evening Concert at 
Exeter Hall, Monday, March 29th. 


ISS JULIA ST. GEORGE'S SONGS.—Sung by her 

in ‘‘Home and Foreign Lyrics.” The most attractive entertainment of 

the day—vide public press. The whole of the music by J. F. Duggan. Hartmann 
and Co., 88, Albany-street, N.W., and all Music-sellers. 











IMS REEVES’ NEW SONGS.—1, “Phebe, dearest,” 

by J. L. Hatton; 2, “The last good night,” by Hargitt ; 8, ‘ Who shall be 

fairest,” by Frank Mori; 4, ‘‘Good nizht, beloved,” by Balfe; 5, ‘* Come into the 

garden, Maud,” by Balfe. All illustrated with portrait of Mr. Sims Reeves,— 
Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


“TMHE MUSIC OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

AND ITS CULTURE.” By Dr. A. B. Marx. Part I, 6s.; Part II. 
(just published), 8s ; or complete in one volume, royal 8vo., bound in cloth, 
gilt, 15s. ‘‘It is the labour of a profound thinker....we consider it a wonderful 
book, and hail its advent &c., &c.”—See John Bull, March 20.—London: Robert 
Cocks and Co., New Burlington-strect, W. 








23, Berners-strect, Oxford-street.—30 Gothic and Grecian Harps, of the finest 
finish, 11 Pianofortes, Unfinished Stock, Furniture, a Regulator, Plate, Plated 
items, and Effects.—By order of the Executors of the late Mr. James Erat. 
Now on view. 


ESSRS. DEBENHAM, STORR, and SONS, beg to 
announce that they are directed by the Executors to SELL BY AUCTION, 

upon the Premises, 28, Berners-street, Oxford-strect, on Tuesday, March 80, at 
11 for 12, the choice and valuable STOCK of the late Mr. James Erat, a maker of 
the highest standing. It includes 30 beautiful Gothic and Grecian harps, of full 
compass ; 11 microchordon and cottage pianofortes, of 63 and 6} octaves, in wal- 
nut and rosewood cases; music stools and stands, harp implements, the large 
unfinished stock in various stages, seven turning lathes, tools, models, and 
benches, Also the capital furniture, anob e chimney glass, 88 inches by 58 inches, 
a regulator, office fittin:s, china, glass, silver plate, and plated items and effects, 
On view. Catalogues on the premises; of Messrs. Stileman and Neate, solicitors, 
26, Orchard-street, Portman-square ; and of the auctioneers, King-street, Covent- 
garden, N.B, The spacious Premises, with work-shops in the rear, to be Let on 





Just Published, 
A GRAND 


SELECTION FROM IL TROVATORE, 


ARRANGED FOR 


LARGE AND SMALL ORCHESTRA 


’ (WITH SOLOS AD LIB.) 
BY 
ANTONY LAMOTTE. 
As performed with immense success at the Adelaide Gallery, 
orchestra ; and 4s, for septett. 


*,* Tl Trovatore will be followed by La Traviata and Rigoletto, arranged in a 
similar manner. 


Price 7s, for 





BOOSEY AND SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 2% and 28, HOLLES-STREET, 
NEW MUSIC FOR HARP AND PIANO. 
SIX GEMS 


FROM 


VERDI'S OPERAS, 


ARRANGED FOR 


HARP AND PIANO 


BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


1.—THE MISERERB, and TU VEDRAI CHE AMORE (Trovatore) ee 
2.—IL BALEN DEL SUO SORRISO; and DI TALE AMOR (Trovatore) 
3,—SI, LA STANCHEZZA M’ OPPRIME (Trovatore).. oe oe ee 
4.—D’ AMOR SULL’ ALI ROSEE, and DI QUELLA PIRA (Trovatore).. 
5.—UN DI, SE BEN RAMMENTOMI, QUARTETT (Rigoletto) .. ee 
6.—LA SICILIENNE, BOLERO (Les Vépres Siciliennes) .. 








London : Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street, 
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DR. MARX. 


To the Editor of the Musical World, 
BERLIN. 

S1r,—Thinking that Dr. Zopff had been using too freely the name 
of Professor Marx of this city, I took the liberty to call the latter 
gentleman’s attention to your “Leader” of the 13th inst. Subjoined 
is a copy (with doubtful translation) of a note I havo received in 
answer, which I am sure you will insert in justice to the Professor, of 
whom, Sir, your servant is An Eneuisn Puri. 

(copy.) 

My Dear Mr, —-——- Ich danke Ihnen herzlich fiir die 
Anhinglichkeit, die Sie mir abermals durch Ihren Brief iiber 
den Leit-Artikel in der Musical World beweisen. Doch bitte 
ich Sie, sich iiber dergleichen Anfiille nicht zu unruhigen,—sie 
erreichen mich nicht, weil ich stets nur die Sache fiir die ich 
lebe, nicht meine Persénlichkeit, im Auge habe. Ja,ich kann 
den mir unbekannten Angreifer nicht einmal ziirnen, da er 
offenbar nur von Eifer fiir den hochverdienten, wenngleich 
tiberschiitzten Kiinstler zu jenem Ausfalle gegen mich hingeris- 
sen worden ist, und ich iiberdem gar nicht weiss, was fiir 
Ansichten und Aeusserungen Herr Zopff mir zugeschrieben. 
Meine Ansichten (so viel ich daran ausgesprochen) sind in der 
“Compositions-Lehre ” und der “ Musik des neunzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts-” (beide bei Cocks, in London) zu sehen. 

Daher werde ich auch Nichts in der Sache thun, und schreibe 
diesen Brief nur zu Ehre [hrer Theilnahme. Wenn iibrigens 
mein Herr Wiedersacher die 5 und 6 Ausgaben meiner Werke 
in Deutschland, und die mancherlei Uebersetzungen derselben 
(3 in das Englische) bedenkt, so wird er sich—gegentiber einem 
bis jetzt noch nicht in der Musiklitteratur dagewesenen Erfolge— 
sagen mussen; dass man gegen mich nur durch sachgemiisse, 
beide Theile wiirdigende Widerlegung, nicht durch Ausfille, 
die Niemand glaubt, etwas ausriisten kann. 

r, 
Thnen herzlich wehlwollender, 

19:3: 58. A. B. Marx. 

P.S.—Wollen Sie diesen Brief tibersetzen und an die Musical 
World senden, so habe ich Nichts dagegen. 


(TRANSLATION.) “ 
“My pgar Mr. 

“TI thank you heartily for the affection which you have once more 
shown for me, through your letter concerning the leading article in the 
Musical World, Still I beg you not to trouble yourself about such 
like attacks; they do not reach me, because I have always in view only 
those things for which I live, and not my personality. I cannot, 
however, be at all angry with my assaulter, because he is manifestly 
only carried away to this attack against me through his zeal for the 
very worthy (estimable) although over-estimated artist, and I do not 
know at all, moreover, what sort of opinions and assertions Mr. Zopff 
has attributed to me. My opinions (so fur as I have thereupon ex- 
pressed them) are to be found in the Composition School and the 
Music of the Nineteenth Century (both at Cocks’s, in London), 

Therefore I shall do nothing at all in the matter, and write this 
letter only in honour of your sympathy. If my gentlemanly opponent 
otherwise reflects upon the five and six editions of my works in Ger- 
many, and the numerous translations of the same (three in Engliah), 
he must himself confess, in the face of a success in musical literature 
before unknown, that if anything is to be brought against me, it must 
be only through conformity with my works (deeds)—on both sides a 
more dignifying refutation—and not through sallies which nobody 
believes, Your sincere well-wisher, 

A. B. Marx. 

P.S.—I have no objection to your translating this letter for the 
Musical World. 

[We have always entertained a high respect for Dr, Marx; 
but we have not been able to detect anything in his writings to 
induce us to regard them as infallible—An “English pupil” 
qualifies his own translation as “doubtful.” We think the 
epithet particularly appropriate. For the honour of “ Our own 
agg we append a translation which is not “doubtful.”— 

iD. Mt. WW. 

My Dear Sir, 

I thank you heartily for the fresh proof of attachment you have 

given me by your letter on the leader in the Musical World. I beg, 





| however, that you will not trouble yourself about attacks of this kind, 
they do not affect me, because I always keep in view the object for 
which I live, and not myself. I cannot even be angry with my assailant ; 
who is unknown to me, because he has evidently been impelled to make 
| this attack by his zeal for a meritorious although over-estimated artist, 
| and, moreover, I am not at all aware what views and opinions Herr 
Zopff has ascribed to me. My views (as far as I have expressed them) 
are to be found in the Universal School of Music, and the Musie of the 
Nineteenth Century (both published by Cocks, London). : 
I shall, consequently, do nothing in the matter, and merely write this 
letter in honour of the interest you have shown. If, however, my 
opponent takes into consideration the five or six editions published of 
my works in Germany, and the numerous translations of them (three 
in English), he will—in the face of a success unprecedented in musical 
literature— feel convinced tliat if anything can affect me it will bea 
well-grounded refutation, alike honourable to both sides, and not 
attacks which no one believes. Your sincere well-wisher, 
19: 3: 58. A. B. Marx. 
P.S.—If you would like to translate this letter and send it to the 
Musical World, I have no’ objection. 


THE ORGAN AT ST. THOMAS, STEPNEY. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srr,—An anonymous correspondent having notified his intention to 
me of writing to your journal respecting the organ playing at St. 
Thomas Church, Stepney, I should esteem it a favour (in the event of 
your inserting such communication), if you would insert, also, the fol- 
lowing facts :— 

‘The organ is a very old one, and so much out of order, that only 
three stops can be used out of fourteen. The swell is utterly useless. 
Of the three, some note is sure to cipher, and obliged to be wedged 
up, or become dumb, during the service on the occasions referred to. 
The service has been performed by a youth who never played ina 
church before, the organ being so much out of tune, and the funds of 
the church inadequate to allow any permanent repairs to be done, that 
no person with any experience would be induced to play. I undertook 
the duty two months since, but finding the organ so much out of order, 
have resigned, Trusting, in justice to myself, you will insert this if 
you deem the matter worthy of publicity, 

I remain, Sir, yours Lay py 
Toe Late OxGanist, 











IPSE DIXIT, 
(From Punch). 

We are always happy to receive information, however it may 
be tendered, and we never denied that our Donnish friend the 
Saturday Review possesses a great deal of the article, which it 
imparts in a masterly—in fact, schoolmasterly—manner. But 
Mr. Punch is nullius addictus jurare in verba Magistri, espe- 
cially when the reputation of another Maestro is at stake. Our 
friend the Don is good enough to apprise his pupils that “ Men- 
delssohn composed for the nineteenth century, and completely 
hit that taste for the semi-grand which prevails throughout all 
strata of society.” Here are two propositions which must be 
examined, despite that abrds pa. : : 

That Mendelssohn composed for the nineteenth century is 
more than probable, seeing that he was born in 1809, and died 
in 1847, and produced all his music between those dates. Yes, 
upon consideration, we accept the Dominie’s first proposition. 

But, as regards the second, we have (at great expense in cab- 
hire), procured from Messrs. Broadwood, Erard, and other high- 
class manufacturers of pianofortes, testimony—first, that a taste 
for the Semi-Grand does not prevail in the present century ; and, 
secondly, that Mendelssohn never wrote for or played upon a 
semi-grand, but always played upon a grand proper, or, aS Our 
allies d’outre Manche entitle it, piano a queue. ; 

However, of two propositions by the Don, one is true ; and, 
but for angering him by quoting one whose memory he hates, 
we should say, with the lover in St. Cupid—* Half the truth is a 
very good instalment, as times go.” 








Darmstapt.— A very interesting concert took place here 
lately, of which the programme was chiefly devoted to com- 
positions by Sebastian Bach, Palestrina, and Mendelssohn. 
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PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


La Magicienne, after eight months’ preparation, has been 
produced at the Imperial Opera in a style of lavish magnifi- 
cence. Their Majesties “assisted” at the performance, and the 
theatre was crowded to suffocation. The success of the 
opera, however, was very equivocal, and I do not think there 
is much chance of this new production of MM. Halévy and St. 
Georges surpassing (if equalling,) that of the Juif Errant. For 
my own part I never remember sitting out a more dull per- 
formance. The book is one of the silliest ever written. The old 
legend of Melusine might have been turned to much better 
purpose.* I have no patience to relate the story, which is 
unworthy of M. St. Georges even in his weakest moments. The 
music is by no means the best M. Halévy has written ; nor 
could I trace those extraordinary beauties which his admirers 
detected in the fifth act. The “interpreters” were Mad. 
Borghi-Mamo, Mad. Lauters-Gueymard, Mdlle. Delisle, MM. 
Gueymard, Bonnehée, and Belval. In the ballet Mdlle. Zina 
Richard was the principal dancer. At the end of this very 
heavy and glittering performance I sighed for the days when 
such operas as La Muette de Portici, Guillaume Tell, and Robert 
le Diable were produced in rapid succession ! 

At the Italiens, Prince Joseph Poniatowski’s opera buffa, 
called Don Desiderio, was produced on the 16th inst. The 
excessive lightness (not to say triviality) of this music, though 
somewhat monotonous at the Imperial Italian Opera, made 
itself regretted on the following evening at the Imperial French 
Opera. Mario, Mdlle. Donatelli, Zucchini, and Corsi did their 
utmost for the principal parts ; and if some Parisian critics may 
be credited, a new chef-d’euvre has been added to the repertory 
of M. Calzado’s establishment. So long as the polished natives 
are satisfied, resident “ barbarians” (all who are not French 
are necessarily barbarians) have no right to complain. 

M. Litolff has given his concert in the salle Herz with enor- 
mous success. He repeated his “concerto-symphony ” (No. 4), 
and both the playing and the composition pleased more than 
ever. M. Berlioz (who admires the Brunswick orchestra) 
praises M. Litolff’s music to the skies. My opinion (with 
deference to MM. Berlioz and Fétis, who do not always agree) 
is that M. Litolff’s music by no means comes up to what they 
have said of it. Asa player,I find that, with immense fire and 
energy, he does not combine clearness and accuracy. The over- 
ture entitled Le Chant des Guelfes, and the “ Illustrations” of 
Faust were interesting in different degrees, the first in a much 
less degree than the last. However, M. Litolff left the concert 
room, his brow covered with laurels. How long the present 
vogue for him may last depends upon Parisian caprice, which, 
even as caprice, is wonderfully capricious. 

M. Rubinstein has already given his first concert, and al- 
though his playing produced just the same sensation as last 
year, his music seemed to please less. However, as the Musical 

World is accused of partiality in its strictures on this Russian 
virtuoso, by the Revue et Gazette Musicale, I forward you, in place 
of any criticism of my own, the remarks of the Revue et Gazette 
Musicale itself on the new concerto of M. Rubinstein :— 


“M. Rubinstein presented himself with an important unpublished 
work--a Concerto in F, destined to make him once more appre- 
ciated both as composer and executant. This piece, which is divided 
into three parts, was listened to with great attention. Notwithstanding 
that it exhibits the eminent qualities which distinguish this artist, the 
concerto did not produce, espccially in the first two movements, 
as much effect as the Concerto in G, which, the season previous, placed 
M. Rubinstein at once in the first rank.t The third part, in triple 
measure, was more relished ; nevertheless the subject isa little vulgar, 
and too much resembles a German waltz tune.” 


So that if two movements are ineffective and the third vulgar, 
I may be justified in maintaining my impression that M. Ruben- 





* A full account of the first representation of La Magicienne will 
appear next week.—Ep. 

+ Ifthe Concerto in F be inferior to the Concerto in G, it must bea 
singular composition, to say the best of it.—Ep. M. W. 








stein’s concertos are not quite equal to Mendelssohn’s, With 
the performance of the Russian pianist your contemporary is in 
extasies> I quote another passage from his article :— 


“The audience was still under the impression produced some days 
previously by Litolff, and were curious to compare two artists having 
between them so many points of resemblance. If M. Rubinstein does 
not raise himself to the height of Litolff in the science of composition, 
he excels him in skilfulness of execution. In several pieces by Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn, and Chopin, in a prelude and fugue of his own 
composition, and above all in his Tarantella, which is diabolically 
difficult, which was encored with acclamations, and for which he 
substituted the March from the Ruins of Athens, the virtuoso dis- 
played one by one a vigour, a charm, a softness, and an expression 
which realized the perfection of art. The whole room frequently 
exploded in prolonged bravos.” 

The Revue et Gazette Musicale attacks the Musical World, with 
considerable pleasantry, apropos of a leading article that ap- 
peared two or three weeks since, in which the musical judgment 
of Paris was questioned. As I perceive that in several instances 
the writer (the humorous Paul Smith) has entirely misunderstood 
the meaning of your article, and has reproached you with more 
than one thing which you did not say, I have been at the pains 
to translate his diatribe in extenso,* so that you may, if you 
please, reply to it yourself. M.Smith, like M. Berlioz, is an 
extravagant admirer of the music of M. Litolff; but as M. Smith 
and M. Berlioz, if I may judge by the manner in which they 
praise everybody (from the late Chopin down to M, Prudent) 
who writes for or plays upon the pianoforte, I do not attach 
much importance to their professed opinions, Litolff has 
announced a third concert. 

Tamberlik is to make his first appearance at the Italian 
Opera on the 28th instant—or the 29th, as some journals 
announce, although the 29th falls on a Monday, when this 
theatre is generally closed. The opera selected for this event is 
Otello. Grisi is to be the Desdemona ; Corsi, Iago; and Belart, 
Roderigo. M. Calzado has, I am told, made another valuable 
acquisition for next season, in the shape of Signor Galvani, who 
made a fiasco some years ago at the Royal Italian Opera. 
Apropos of pianists, M. Rosenhain gives a concert for the 
benefit of a German charity to-day, at which he is 
to play the adagio from an early concerto of Beet- 
hoven—a not very classical proceeding, by the way, for 
so classical a musician. M. Alexandre Billet has announced 
a concert for the 9th prox. in Pleyel’s Rooms; and M. Henri 
Wieniawski, the violinist, who has just arrived, has also indi- 
cated his intention of astonishing the Parisian connoisseurs. I 
have not heard whether he is accompanied by his brother, the 
pianist. The violinists here, though not quite so numerous as 
the pianists, are still in flocks. Among the most remarkable is 
Signor Sivori, who gives a concert on the 29th (Monday), at 
which perhaps M. Wieniawski may be inclined to take a lesson. 
Madame VandenHeuvel-Duprez is engaged for eight months 
at Marseilles; so that there is no chance of seeing her again at 
the Opéra-Comique for a considerable period. She has already 
appeared in Les Diamants de la Couronne and the Etoile du 
Nord with great success, 

The second performance of the Magicienne, at which their 
Majesties, who probably had had enough of the first, were not 
eo attg was attended by an enormous audience. If you may 

elieve your facetious contemporary, La France Musicale, 9,000 
places were taken previous to the first performance. This, at 
the Impérial Opera—which the French persist in calling the 
“first in the world,” although it can only accommodate 1,800 
people before the curtain—will insure five or six good houses at 
least. For the sequel I cannot answer. 

[As our excellent correspondent writes his letters in French, 
he will greatly oblige us, and accommodate the rédaction, if he 
will forward them a day earlier, in order that they may be 
translated with less haste—Ep. Mf, W.] 








Lispon.—The Vépres Siciliennes, with Madame Tedesco in tlte 
principal character, has pleased universally. 





* This translation will appear in our next. 
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MUSIC AT BONN.* 
* From the Niederrheinische Musikzeitung. 
March 12th, 1858. 
Jonn SezsastiaAn Bacn’s Passions-Musik, according to the 
Gospel of St. John, was performed yesterday, under the direction 
of Albert Dietrich. To spur the members of our Gesang- 
Verein to such an undertaking, and render them skilful enough 
to execute such a work, required on the part of the director an 
amount of zeal, tact, and, above all, untiring energy, which 
every one acquainted with the state of music here well knows 
how to appreciate. It was necessary that the most careful 
activity should go hand-in-hand with a lively enthusiasm for 
art, in order to insure the success of an attempt to produce, in 
a fashion not unworthy the master, a work which in its forms is 
so difficult to manage, and in the profundity of its mental pecu- 
liarities so difficult to grasp. When we say simply that the 
attempt was successful, we are thanking and appreciating in the 
best possible manner the director and other artists engaged. 
The most scrupulous and hearty care had been bestowed upon 
the choruses, in which the master displays the whole power of 
his genius. As a natural consequence, the very first chorus: 
“ Herr, unser Herrscher,” produced a deep impression. It com- 
mences with a powerful appeal of praise to the Lord, and then 
our attention is directed to the immediate subject of the work— 
namely, the Passion. Even here the fundamental tones of the 
double feeling which pervades the whole are powerfully given; 
sorrow at the death of the Redeemer is combined with ecstatic 
delight at his transfiguration. A magnificent introduction to the 
words of the Evangelist! This was confided to Herr Gibbels ; 
the speeches of Christ and Pilate to Herren Schiffer and Schriter. 
Herr Gibbels recited with the chaste simplicity and dignity suit- 
able to an epic performance. He wisely resisted the natural temp- 
tation to give his rendering a sharply-marked character, by which 
it might,’ perhaps, have been made more effective for the moment. 
He rather kept in view the general result. The Evangelical 
narrative constitutes the calm background, from which the 
different parts, full of dramatic and lyric motion, stand out the 
more distinctly. And what a wonderful change there is from 
the quiet domain of the airs in which the feelings linger on the 
most important points of the event related, and the chorals, in 
which the affectionate interest and pious enthusiasm of the 
Christian flock find a means of expression, to those choruses in 
which the Jewish people give vent 1o their stormy and excited 
passions. Everything that can inflame a multitude worked up 
to the madness of fanaticism is represented to the life in these 
choruses; raging fury alternates with cutting scorn and impu- 
dent menaces; artistic expression is carried to the utmost limit 
of the Possible. How mildly, however, the master curbs this 
unrestrained excitement in the final chorus: “ Ruhet wohl.” 
It is a consoling funeral song, borne on the mild flood of melody; 
a song in which the certainty of a future life-is victoriously 
announced. Finally, the soothing pious prayer, rising in clear 
full tones, of the flock of believers, is heard in the last choral. 
While, in the choruses, it was absolutely necessary that, above 
all things, the dramatically concentrated essence of mighty 
passions should be represented, Bach has, on the other hand, 
allowed full scope, in the airs, to that other element of his music 
which we may call the romantic element. His mind here de- 
scends to the greatest depths of feeling ; we can scarcely believe 
that an interval of more than a century exists between his time 
and our own; our own sensations live in the tones he produces, 
The difficult air, “Ach, mein Sinn,” was most becomingly sung 
by Dr. Kl . . . , who made it, in perfect keeping with the situa- 
tion, the expression of passionate grief, carried to despair. Herr 
Schréter sang the arioso, “Betrachte, meine Seel’,” in the accom- 
paniment of which every romantic charm is interwoven. We 
must most heartily thank Mdlle. Francisca Schreck for her ren- 
dering of the two alto airs; every note bore witness to the fact 
that she was perfectly mistress of artistic form, and that the 
master’s soul was living in her. She preserved the severe, 
strict character of the first air, “Von den Stricken meiner 
Siinden,” and, in the second, combined, in a really artistic 
manner, the expression of mournful tranquillity with lofty joy 
at the triumph of the Saviour. 











When there is a successful performance, in one of the smaller 
cities of Germany, and under certain difficulties, of such a work 
as the Passion, the fact may be regarded as a triumph achieved 
by Art with the aid of her hallowed weapons. We shall, there- 
fore, long remember yesterday evening with the same joyful and 
elevated feeling with which we recollect a yictory. 

Vtg 








MUSIC AT COLOGNE. 
(From the Niederrheinische Musikzeitung.) 

THE programme of the sixth Gesellschafts-Concert consisted of 
the “ Friihling” and “Sommer,” from Haydn’s Seasons, for the 
first part, and of Beethoven’s Symphony in A major, for the 
second. Haydn’s music did not fail to produce its usual effect, 
especially in the choruses. On the whole, however, the present 
performance was hardly so good as usual. The execution of the 
solos was only partially successful ; Mdlle. Deutz was nervous and 
a little fatigued by her journey to Bremen and Oldenburg, so 
much so, indeed, that she would not accept an invitation to pro- 
ceed to Hamburgh. Herr Gébbels (tenor) sang much better at 
rehearsal than at the concert, while Herr Schiffer (bass) did not 
seem at all in good condition, and, apart from his monotonous 
manuer, relapsed into his old tremolo, of which we thought he 
was long since cured. 

The execution of Beethoven’s symphony was also inferior to 
previous performances. In the finale especially the orchestra 
was deficient in repose and certainty. The largeness of the hall, 
the augmentation of the quartet, and the great space over which 
the performers are spread, are all unusual circumstances. It is 
consequently more difficult to obtain general precision. 

The programme of the seventh Gesellschafts-Concert was as 
follows :— 

Part I.—1. Symphony in C minor, by L. Spohr; 2. “'Tantum ego,” 
for chorus and orchestra, by Cherubini; 3. Concerto in @ minor, for 
the pianoforte, by Mendelssohn, performed by Herr Alex. Dreyschock. 
Parr IL.—4. Overture (“Nachruf an * * *”) by Joachim); 5. 
Spinnerlied und Rhapsodie, by A. Dreyschock; 6. Hymn, for chorus 
and orchestra, by G. F. Handel; 7. Concertstiick, by C. M. von Weber, 
played by A. Dreyschock. 

The admirers of Spohr’s music were delighted. at once more 
hearing a symphony by that excellent master, and experienced 
the satisfaction of its being well performed and received by the 
audience with repeated marks of applause. Was it a mere acci- 
dent or unintentional arrangement that an orchestral work of 
the violinist, who is perpetuating Spohr’s style of playing, was 
performed at the same concert? Joachim’s overture agreeably 
surprised us in many respects, although we must openly confess 
that it was not quite clear to us at one hearing. It is certainly 
marked with unity of character, but the constant effort to attain 
this is easily liable to lead a composer into a certain degree of 
monotony ; a fact which strikes us as being the case with the 
present indisputably interesting work. ; 

“The “Tantum ego” passed over almost without producing 
any effect; it is not till the finale, where the four parts are com- 
bined, that we recognise the master-hand of Cherubini. Handel’s 
hymn “Zadock, &e., salbten Salomo zum Konig,” composed in 
the year 1727, produced an elevating impression. 

The hero of the evening was naturally Alexander Dreyschock, 
whom we had not heard here for fifteen years. That he ex- 
cited a perfect enthusiasm will appear neither novel nor in- 
comprehensible to any one who has heard him of late years, 
the only incomprehensible thing in the matter being his 
wonderful playing, which combines the sterling school of 
Clementi with the virtuosity of the modern pianist, and thus 
presents us with a model of perfect pianoforte playing. To the 
former school, which attained its highest pitch in Hummel, it 
owes the wonderful equality, roundness an purity of its scales 
and slurred passages, in a rapid ¢empo, in the execution of which, 
however often they may be repeated, not one toue deviates in 
the slightest degree from the other in the strength or weakness 
of the touch and sound; toa powerful touch, certainty in the 
arpaggii, leaps, chords, perfect accords, a fabulous rapidity of 
octaves, etc, in the gamut, belong to the modern school ? 
Who now cares anything about them? They belong to a point 
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we have passed; the piano swindle of the present day needs 
them no longer! In addition to these excellent points in the 
way of unsurpassed technical skill, Dreyschock possesses the 
art of light and shade in tone, and of the most perfect expres- 
sion, as was especially proved by his execution of the adagio in 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto, and also of the gradual augmentation 
of tone, such as he introduces at the conclusion of the introduc- 
tion of Weber's Concerto ; we previously considered such effects 
impossibilities on the piano, This was a bravura piece, even 
with C. M. von Weber himself, and one in which he excelled as 
an executant. We remember his performance very well. We 
were, therefore, the more astonished at the really orchestra-like 
increase of power in Dreyschock’s crescendo al fortissimo. 
In conclusion, we must mention his commendable practice of 
renouncing a frequent recurrence to the pedal, which now-a- 
days is often introduced when the performer is embarrassed, or 
meets with any difficulty. Even in this particular, Dreyschock 
is a master. He only avails himself of the pedal where it 
really harmonically raises the tone, but never where it 
would, in the slightest degree, interrupt the clearness of the 
execution.* 

On the evening of the 11th March, the committee of the 
Stiidtischer Gesang-Verein gave a farewell banquet in honour of 
Herr Karl Rheinthaler. That gentleman’s friends, and the 
representatives of the various local art institutions met in the 
Casinosaxl. Herr Rheinthaler has for more than four years 
been employed as teacher of singing in the Rheinische Musik- 
schule, and in private musical circles, and also as director of the 
above-mentioned Gesang-Verein and the Singerbund. He like- 
wise wrote the greater portion of his oratorio, Jephla, here. 
We are loth to lose him, and accompany him with our best 
wishes to his new scene of action at Bremen. 





MUSIC AT AMSTERDAM. 
(From the Niederrheinische Musikzeitung.) 

On the 24th February, the Society for the Advancement of 
Music performed, in the grand Parksaal, the oratorio of Elijah, 
by Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, for the benefit of their pension-fund. 
The performance was a great artistic treat, every one co- 
operating in the most successful manner to please the assembled 
public. Herr Du Mont-Fier, from Cologne, sang the principal 
part with force and expression. The most lively applause 
rewarded his efforts, and, after the great air in the second part, 
he was called for twice. 

Madame Offermans van Hove sang the soprano part, aud 
gained especial applause in “ Hére, Israel!” Mdlle. Alberding- 
Thym wis tie contralto. The reader may easily fancy that we 
Amsterdamers are proud of possessing a singer who enjoyed the 
distinction of sustaining a solo part at the last Viederrheinisches 
Musikfest at Aix-la-Chapelle, The fine tenor of Herr Tenbergh 
(a dilettante, also, of the town,) contributed a great deal to the 
‘success of the whole. Mdlle. Froschardt and some other 
dilettante cd-operated very satisfactorily in the concerted pieces. 

The chorus had been well drilled, and sang with certainty, 
force and good effect. The orchestra played with precision and 
confidence. 

It was the first time that Herr Richard Hol, a young artist, 
full of talent, industry, and modesty, who had directed the re- 
hearsals with great zeal, found himself at the head of so large 
an army of musicians, and his task was in so far a difficult one. 
The result was, therefore, all the more commendable, for he 
conducted the whole admirably. 

Unfortunately, the audience was not so numerous as could 
have been desired, for the monetary crisis has depressed people’s 
minds, and, in many cases, thrown the love for music into the 
background. Those present, however, were very appreciative, 
and unanimously enthusiastic. 


BorpEavx.—Spontini's Fernand Cortez has been produced 
with great success. The widow of the celebrated composer was 
present at the first representation. For the sake of strong con- 
trast the next opera is to be Verdi’s Tvouvére, the French version 
of his 7rovatore. 


* What more could be said of M. Rubinstein ?—Ep. M1’. 














Naptes.—The directors of the San Carlo have summoned 
Verdi before the tribunal of commerce for refusing to allow his 
new opera (to the same book as Auber’s Gustave IIL), to be 
produced, with certain changes which the political atmosphere 
of this patriarchally governed state rendered inevitable, 

Gorna.—Just as Dr. Liszt at Weimar doses the inhabitants 
with Wagner, so does the Duke of Saxe Cobourg-Gotha regale 
his liege subjects with music from his own pen. His third or 
fourth opera, Diana von Solange, is terminated, and though the 
first performance was originally intended to be given for the 
benefit of the Parisians, it is understood that the population of 
Gotha will have the privilege of inaugurating its career. 

AtuEeNs.—Great preparations are making here for the per- 
formance of the Antigone of Sophocles, to wliienis the anniver- 
sary of King Otho’s accession to the throne. The performance 
will take place in the temple of Herodius Atticus, which is being 
renovated for the occasion. 

St. PererspurcH.—Madame Bosio and Signor Tamberlik are 
both re-engaged for three consecutive years at the Imperial Italian 
Opera here. Madame Ferraris, the dancer, is engaged for two 
months in the autumn, and will appear in a new ballet, prepared 
expressly for her by M. Perrot, who is still the prime minister of 
Terpsichore in the metropolis of all the Russias, 

BrusseLs.—M. Flotow’s Marta has been produced at the 
Grand Opera with complete success. 

Beriin.—On the 10th March the three hundredth representa- 
tion of Der Freischiitz was given at the Royal Opera. From 1821 
to 1836 the part of Agatha was sung 91 times by Mad. Seidler ; 
that of Gaspard (Caspar) 112 times by M. Blume, and that of 
Max 96 times by M. Stiimer. The commemoration féte in honour 
of the Sculpter Rauch takes place on the 30th. The music has 
been composed by M. Taubert, and will be performed at the 
Sing-Akadamie. 

Vienna.—M. Roger, the tenor, has been singing in the Hugue- 
nots and in the Prophéte with great success at the Karn’thor 
Theatre, the prima donna being Mdlle. Tietjens, who, as our 
readers know, has been engaged by Mr. Lumley. M. Colasanti, 
the ophecleidist, one of M. Jullien’s many discoveries, who was 
reported dead, is performing on his instrument with great 
liveliness. The Helmsberger Sotrées have recommenced, One 
of Schumann’s quartets was played at the first. The same 
composer’s Paradise and the Pert was recently given by the 
Philharmonic Society. Ata Soirée of the Minnergesang-Verein, 
several pieces from Schubert’s opera of Fierabras, including the 
overture, a duet for tenor and bass with chorus of male voices, 
and a scena for soprano, also with male voices, were performed, 
The Chant des esprits sur les eaux, by the same composer, and 
some pieces of M. Berlioz, were also played, and the whole 
concert excited more than ordinary interest. 

Urrecur—(From a Correspondent)—At the second Dames 
Studenten-Coucert lately held in this city, Miss Dolby made 
her first appearance before a Dutch audience, and was received 
with enthusiasm. She was compelled to repeat almost all her 
songs ; hut the prettiest compliment was involved in the risin 
of the entire audience when “ God Save the Queen” was bears 
in Weber’s Jubel-Overlure. At the end of the concert, the 
audience again rose and cheered Miss Dolby as she retired. 
The following morning, M. de Wildt, president, and a deputa- 
tion from the students, presented her with a handsome brooch. 
As a wind-up, on arriving at the railway station, the lady found 
the military band prepared to receive her, who played “ Rule 
Brittannia” and other English melodies, As the train started, 
Miss Dolby was saluted with vociferous cheers from the whole 
University, 


A PALM LEAF. 
PICKED UP IN GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, MARCH. 10TH, 
(rom Punch.) 
A LITERARY man, when stunned 
With sums and figures, oft hath blundered, 
But pardon him, if dizzy dunned, 
He makes mistakes, at which you’ ve wondered, 
For see, his pompous and rotund 
Patrons, the Literary Fund, 
Lose fifty pounds in every hundred. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF CALIFORNIA & AUSTRALIA. 
(By a Musician.) 


In recalling the following rambling recollections of a phase in 
my life which, while it brought me some profit, and entailed no 
little suffering, yet, upon the whole, was so new to me, so 
entirely unlike my preceding career, and taught me so much of 
strange countries more strangely misrepresented by the many 
writers who travel for the express purpose of bookmaking, 
I have thought a reswmé of my experience, during a tour to, and 
lengthened stay in California and Australia, may be acceptable 
to the general reader. I do not expect my humble efforts at all 
to resemble a circlet of “memory’s pearls,” but rather a 
string of odd and gaudy berries, carelessly plucked by a 
child who wanders for the first time within “fresh fields and 
pastures new.” 

An Englishman born and bred, I early emigrated to America, 
and was for nearly sixteen years a resident of New York, 
holding there a prominent position in the musical world of that 
most musical city; and although upon the first break-out of 
the Californian fever I was exceedingly grand, and thought 
myself vastly clever in decrying the rambling propensities of 
others, by degrees the fever crept upon me, accompanied by many 
odd symptoms, the first of which was, a dissatisfaction with my 
present position, and a dread of emptiness of the pockets, My 
symptoms increased, and at last I determined to be off, made 
arrangement with a very capital singer and her husband, Signora 
and Signor B., and started a fortnight a-head of them to make 
arrangements for giving concerts on the other side of the world, 





and nearly ten thousand miles away. 

At this period (the 24th January, 1852) the steamers to Cali- 
fornia were literally loaded down with adventurers, and it was | 
after waiting with much anxiety that I was enabled to procure | 
a ticket from a faint-hearted knight, whose buccaneering pro- 
pensities deserted him at the last moment. Then came my trial; 
Thad but a few hours to spare, and while bidding farewell to 
my heart-broken wife, I inwardly cursed the wish that had made 
me jeopardise my domestic happiness (the only pure bliss upon 
this earth) for what at best appeared a wild scheme—in short, 
none other than to give classical concerts in a land which to our 
distant vision seemed about as sensible as Mr. Weller’s idea of 
the little niggers with flannel waistcoats and moral pocket 
handkerchiefs. 

The weather was bitterly cold, indeed remarkably so, as the | 
harbour was frozen across to Brooklyn, and adventurous Yorkers 
were penetrating on foot to the wild domains of the fierce Long 
Islanders. As we passed the light ship, at about eight o’clock, it 
was one mass of ice, and looked like an illuminated iceberg. | 
Everybody seemed dreadfully cold, and all were as miserable as 

ossible, yet, somehow or other, we all settled into our respective 

erths, and the great, lumbering, rolling, and cranky “ Georgia” 
(without exception the worst boat then on the line, with one of 
the best captains) ploughed her way through the waters “like a 
thing of life,” as the halfpenny-a-liners’ say when they describe 
a vessel being launched “into her native element.” The next day 
was most lovely, and as we were going due south, left the winter 
behind us. The sea also was getting up, and it was a great amuse- 
ment to me to see the bravely accoutred “ gents,” who came on 
board in all the panoply of bowie-knife, revolver. and a Kossuth 
hat, with a little red cock’s feather at the side (for this was the 
time when all America went “raving mad” about the “ President 
of Hungary). It was an amusement to me (a tolerable sailor) 
to see them gradually succumbing to the demon of sea-sickness, 
till at last the bedraggled misery of the poor fellows was fearful 
to contemplate; and | think it is but proper to state that even 
I (brave as I thought myself) felt very queer, while making one 
of a melancholy party of four that performed a solemn game of 
long whist, with a gravity that would have done us immortal 
honour if we had been proceeding to immediate execution. I do 
not think that the winners were ever known, as we all retired 
rather precipitately, and my memory only serves me so far as to 
be perfectly sure that I was sleeping upside down all night. 
This kind of existence lasted until we neared the Florida coast, 
when the weather was most delightful, Each hour brought us 








nearer to our first stopping-place, Havana, the Queen of the 
Antilles, and I really think the nearest approach to an earthly 
paradise that my paradisaical experience can conceive. Oh, how 
beautiful is the entrance when passing the great Moro Castle !— 
and the exquisite effects of colour used upon the houses (they 
being of all tints of pinks, greens, blues, and yellows), and the 
delightful look of age toning all down into one exquisite picture ! 
I shall not soon forget this charming sight, rendered doubly so 
by the warm tropical air, filled with the perfume of the orange 
blossom, and alive with the small brown pelicans, who abound 
in this harbour. 

In five days and a half we had passed from the extreme of a 
North American winter to the glowing spring time of the 
tropics. The police came on board and issued permits to those 
who wished to go on shore; and I must say these “ highborn 
Spanish noblemen” did take all the petty means in their power to 
annoy my American friends, by keeping them waiting in the 
broiling sun, as they, as slowly as possible, made out their per- 
mits. Now, as I had, in case of accident, provided myself 
with a passport in New York, from Her Majesty’s Consul, 
I bethought me of a great diplomatic stroke. So ye 
with intense gravity, I presented my passport, with our olc 
friends the Lion and the Unicorn in the large Consular 
seal, and was at once received politely, and not only had 
my permit at once granted, but a bundle of blank permits for 
the use of my friends, which I graciously accepted, paying 
therefore one dollar each. A party of thirteen, who by some 
sort of freemasonry had cottoned together on board, including 
myself, now went on shore. We passed up the wharf, turned up 
a narrow street, and saw—but no, I can’t go on, the recollection 


| is too much for me. I must wait till next week, and then, 


perhaps, if I can calm the emotion raised in my palpitating 
bosom by the recollection, I will relate what we saw upon our 
landing in Havana. 


BY AN EXCESSIVELY PROSAIC POET, WHO HAS EVIDENTLY FORGOTTEN; 
IF HE EVER KNEW, HOW TO BE SENTIMENTAL. 
(From Punch). 

“A sister of the late lamented Lady Boothby is about to return to 
the stage, of which she was at one time a brilliant ornament. As Miss 
Mordaunt she will be well remembered.”— Weekly Newspaper. 

Tire sentence quoted is confused, 
Most “liners” throw their words pell-mell : 
The pronoun “she” is loosely used, 
And perhaps the statement is a sell. 
But though Our Lady of the Laugh 
No more our evening Star may rise, 
We ’ll hail (if true this paragraph,) 
The Lady of the Laughing Eyes. 


Music 1n THE REMOTE Provinces—(From a Correspondent). — 
The Elsecar and Hoyland Sacred Harmonie Society gave their 
first concert on Monday evening last, and were rewarded by a 
good attendance. The selection was perhaps a little too am- 
bitious for a first attempt, but was on the whole very fairly 
executed, considering that the band and chorus are almost 
entirely composed of amateurs of the working classes, mainly 
from the iron-works and collieries of the district. The pro- 
gramme included choruses and solos from the Messiah, Fee 
Maccabeus, Israel in Egypt, The Creation, Mozart’s 12th ass, 
Gardner’s Judah, &e. A miscellaneous concert will ss 
given in the neighbourhood for the benefit of the —— 
Infirmary, and by the numerous — rt support bids fair 

» highly successful in its monetary aspect. 
per en Aa wit—(From Punch).—Some one Ge pee ed 
who) was suggesting that the Duke of Bedford might se = 
as the motto of the New Covent Garden Opera House the 
Horatian bit of Latin “ Monumentum Peregi, when some = 
else (his name is not of the slightest conse uence,) duickly 
remonstrated; “No, no, not ‘Peregi,’ but ‘Per F, Gye. 
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ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MR, CHARLES KEAN. 
The Theatre will be closed during Passion Week. 

N EASTER MONDAY will be produced a new Farce, 
entitled THE STOCK EXCHANGE; or, The Green Business. After 
which will be revived FAUST AND MARGUERITE. To conclude with (first 
time) a new Farce, entitled SAMUEL IN SEARCH OF HIMSELF. Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, THE STOCK EXCHANGE; or, The Green 
Business, FAUST AND MARGUERITE, and SAMUEL IN SEARCH OF 
HIMSELF. Saturday (last time this season), LOUIS XI., and SAMUEL IN 

SEARCH OF HIMSELF. On Monday, April 12th, HAMLET (last time). 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE.—This evening, the 

performance will commence with YOU CAN’T MARRY YOUR GRAND- 

MOTHER. After which a new farce, entitled TICKLISH TIMES. To conclude 
with BOOTS AT THE SWAN. Commence at half-past 7. 


HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—This evening, 

March 27th, IRELAND AS IT WAS; OR, THE MIDDLEMAN. After 

which, AN HOUR IN SEVILLE. To conclude with the popular extravaganza of 
THE HAPPY MAN. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. J. T. Wicney, of Huddersfield, should write when sober. In 
his letter before us he admits that “he avoids doing dirty tricks 
for so small an amount as four shillings.” But he fails to state 
for how much he may be induced to commit such an act. 


Errata.—In the leading article on The Saturday Review, our com- 
positor has made Lord Bacon speak bad Latin—‘“ Magno conata 
nugas,” for which (it is scarcely necessary to add) “Magno conatu 
nugas” should be read. Had the article related to Punch, we should 
not have corrected this trifling error; but in addressing ourselves to 
The Saturday Review, we must both quote and write “ by the card.” 
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THE event of the week, the production of John Sebastian 
Bach’s Passion after the text of St. Matthew, by the Bach 
Society, under the direction of Professor Sterndale Bennett, 
is likely to exercise an important influence on the future. 
Another rival to Handel, another masterpiece to balance the 
popularity of Zhe Messiah, The Creation, and Elijah, and 
equal to any of them, has sprung suddenly from the gloom 
of the last century, to shine with unborrowed glory. Of the 
two Passions which are published, that after St. Matthew* is 
by general consent the grandest. In its particular style it 
may be pronounced the sublimest of musical works. Its 
amazing difficulty has alone stood in the way of its being earlier 
appreciated ; for although it lay hid for more than fifty 
years among the countless manuscripts of its prodigiously 
fertile composer, it must have been known, and was at least 
several times executed, during his life-time. An idea of its 
complexity may be gathered from the fact that the members 
of the Bach Society, under the direction of their indefatigable 
and enthusiastic chief, have spent something like five years in 
studying it with a view to public performance.t We believe 
that it cost Mendelssohn very nearly as much trouble at 
Leipsic, Zeal and perseverance have in this instance, how- 
ever, been recompensed by a success as triumphant as ever 
was obtained. 

Although The Passion is more than a century old, it pos- 
sesses all the charm of novelty. Nothing can possibly be 
more unlike our mighty Handel than his no less mighty 
contemporary, the giant of Thuringia. Both the materials 
and the machinery of the two men differ essentially. There 





* In another column it will be seen that the Passion, after St. John, 
has recently been given at Bonn. 


t We can only regard the essay of 1854 as an experiment. 


is more variety in Handel, but there is greater unity in 
Bach. ‘To be well understood, Zhe Passion must be heard 
three or four times, so that an idea of the whole may be 
engendered. The oratorio is all of a piece. Those short 
recitatives and responsive choruses, which succeed each 
other so rapidly (and have been superficially criticised as 
JSragmentary), are but units of which this astonishing compo- 
sition is the multiple. They must not be considered sepa- 
rately, but weighed all together. Thus, and only thus, can a 
correct estimate be obtained. Still, if we must pick out 
detached movements, the first piece, “Come, ye daughters, 
weep with me ” (for two choruses, ripieno choir, and two 
orchestras), and the last, “In tears of grief,” may be sig- 
nalised—the former as one of the most stupendous and 
magnificent combinations of the musical art, the latter as 
unsurpassed and unsurpassable in tender melody and 
pathetic expression. Yet the notion of oneness is insepa- 
rable from Bach ; and it is infinitely preferable to regard 
him in that light than to dislocate him like the compart- 
ments of a child’s puzzle. 

Professor Bennett stood in no need of fresh laurels, 
having earned a substantial reputation on his own account ; 
but he has won them. Never was task undertaken 
with more earnestness of purpose, or pursued with greater 
devotion. The brilliant audience assembled at St. Martin’s 
Hall on Tuesday night-—among whom were the Prince Con- 
sort and nearly all the connoisseurs this metropolis can boast— 
showed plainly that our distinguished English musician had 
been taken at his word—that the public, in short, reposed 
faith in him; while the reception accorded to the great work 
of the patriarch of musicians and profoundest of masters 
was at once an acknowledgment of Professor Bennett's 
discrimination and a just reward for his labour. 








Wuat must be the reflections of those wits of London, who 
snatch at a transient popularity by declaiming and scribbling 
against “high art,” when they read of the excitement pro- 
duced among a large mass of their fellow-citizens by the 
performance of such a composition as the Passion of that 
AXschylus of sacred music—John Sebastian Bach. Here is 
a work, that has not the slightest affinity to a polka, or a 
New England melody, or a gem of Christy minstrelsy, and 
yet no sooner does Bach’s name appear in the programme 
than we find a crowd gathered from all ranks of society 
rushing to St. Martin’s Hall, with as much zeal as is evinced 
by a holiday-mob on a boxing-night. Is all this reverence 
of a great name mere affectation? If so, what a deal of 
trouble our countrymen must give themselves to become 
affected for no purpose! Nay, the classes of the community 
in which affectation least abounds are precisely those that 
show us the most ardent and unswerving admirers of high 
art, whether represented by Shakspere or by Handel. Take 
the full-dressed mob, who are in ecstasies at La Traviata, 
and compare them to the more humbly accoutred multitude 
that occupy the gallery of St. Martin’s or Exeter Hall, 
when a classical chef-d’wuvre is executed, and the question 
on which side will be found the greatest number of persons 
who like merely what it is the fashion to like will very 
quickly be decided. 

The fact is, that in the heart of unsophisticated mankind 
there is a belief in “ high art” of some kind or another, just as 
thereis a faith in some kind of religion. The honest enthusiasts, 
who revere Handel and Shakspere, may not be able to appre- 
ciate all the technical perfection of the former, or all the 





recondite beauties of the latter, but they know that some- 
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thing of an elevated nature is offered for their contemplation 
—something that is intrinsically nobler than. the most 
felicitous imitation of the grunt of a pig, or the noise pro- 
duced by the extraction of a cork. This is a faith that may 
now and then be out of fashion, but can never be out of 
humanity. 

The depreciators of “ high art” had their answer centuries 
ago from the Greek sage, who being told that some prodigy 
of his day could perfectly imitate the song of the nightingale, 
observed that he would not take the trouble of hearing him, 
but would prefer the lay of the actual bird. In the opinion 
of the assailants of “high art,” accurate imitation is the 
worthiest aim of human genius. Art, they insist, should simply 
reproduce the things of every-day life ; unconscious that they 
thus direct their attacks, not against a particular species of 
art, but against art itself. If the best achievement of the 
vocal artist is a mockery of the exclamation of the chimney- 
sweep, why not listen to the sweep himself, as the sage lis- 
tened to the nightingale? If the best achievement of the 
pictorial artist is the execution of a mouse nibbling a piece 
of cheese, with a background of unboiled cabbage, why not 
seek the thing itself in one’s own pantry? ‘The especial 
object of art is to raise mankind above every-day life, to 
present lofty ideas in a sensible form. ‘To deny this is to 
deny the utility of art altogether. An art that cannot 
elevate is as useless as a post-office that cannot regulate the 
delivery of letters. To the student of every-day life, one 
walk through the streets of London will convey an hundred- 
fold more instruction than a whole gallery filled with low-art 
works. The Puritan who smashes coloured windows, and 
demolishes antique statues, is more akin to the genuine 
artist, than the flippant denouncer of “high art.” The 
destructiveness of the Puritan proceeds from a belief that the 
sublimest ideas cannot be adequately represented by sen- 
sible forms, and it is from respect to these sublime ideas that 
he crushes every effort to clothe them with an earthly cover- 
ing. The facetious enemy of “high art,” on the other hand, 
would laugh away the reverence for a great work, not because 
it is too earthy, but because it is too sublime. He would 
overthrow the idol, not because it too faintly symbolizes 
celestial glories, but because it does not accurately copy 
terrestrial mud. An explanation might at least lead to a good 
understanding between the religious fanatic and the “ high 
artist ;” indeed, we find an actual instance of this amity 
in the Handelians of Exeter Hall; in the persons who 
though they refuse to acknowledge a divinity in the drama, 
are not unwilling to admit that there may be something of 
inspiration in the composition of an oratorio. 

We don’t want to spoil the amusements of our neighbours. 
There is a large class to whom the simply imitative talent 
appears worthy of the most profound admiration, and by all 
means let this class be provided with enjoyment suited to its 
intellectual status. It is when the advocates of “low art” 
become polemic, that they become enemies to civilization ; for 
then their constant effort is to prevent the human mind from 
soaring above the frivolities of the day, aud if they are blessed 
with ready wit, they at least succeed in persuading the weak- 
minded that every individual who attempts to elevate his 
species is a mere charlatan. We do not read that the artist 
who imitated the nightingale considered his vocation superior 
to that of Sophocles. The discovery that a nigger melody 
is superior to the Messiah, and a broad farce or burlesque 
better than Hamlet, was reserved for the wits of the 
nineteenth.century. 











The Saturday Review has given another example of its 
musical taste in a notice of M. Otto Jahn’s most interesting 
and valuable Life of Mozart, which deserves to be regarded 
as a boon not merely to Germany but to the world. We 
subjoin this precious article, verbatim :— 


“The Fanatici will rejoice in a huge Life of Mozart, three volumes 
of which are now before us. Those whose interest in music is not 
quite so intense might be satisfied to see the life of this great genius 
sketched upon a less gigantic canvas. A smaller amount of paper was 
occupied by Archdeacon Coxe in writing the history of the House of 
Austria, and few readers, we presume, ever found that work too short. 
M. Jahn, however, has abundance of enthusiasm, and those who think 
they can reckon assuredly on threescore years and ten, may perhaps be 
bold enough to enter upon his Concrete Grundlage fiir allgemeinen 
Betrachtungen. The style appears to be sufficiently lively, and the 
book will, no doubt, be successful in certain circles.” 


And this is all The Saturday Review (which devotes 
column upon column to matters of comparative insignifi- 
cance) can find time and space to say about an able, com- 
prehensive, and admirably written life of one of the most 
gifted men the world has known! Is music so trivial an 
art as to merit the contempt of these anthropomorphites ? We 
are very much mistaken if the growth of such a genius as 
that of Mozart is not a subject of far greater human interest 
than the career of twenty despots. True, each inculcates a 
lesson. The first teaches us what to imitate, the last what 
to avoid. Chacun & son gout. For our own parts, while 
absorbed in the engrossing pages of M. Jahn, one of the 
most trustworthy and profound of critics, we are content to 
leave the dreary narrative of Archdeacon Coxe to the exclu- 
sive enjoyment of our contemporary. 





MapameE CasrTe.AN has arrived in London. 

Mapame Bosto.—There is a rumour, we know not how 
well founded, that Mr. Lumley has seduced this accomplished 
singer from her allegiance to the Royal Italian Opera, and 
that she is to appear at Her Majesty’s Theatre in the forth- 
coming season. We are inclined to regard the whole as a 
“canard.” 

MapameE Paving Viarpor Garcia has arrived in Paris 
after her triumphant successes at Berlin. 

Sic. TamBertik.—The season of the French Italian Opera is 
to be prolonged for one month, Sig. Tamberlik being engaged 
for that period. If he succeeds (of which we have no doubt), of 
course Paris will have “created” him, just as Paris “created” 
Alboni. 

M. ALEXANDRE BiLLet.—In consequence of his recent successes 
on the Continent, this eminent pianist, we are informed, intends to 
devote several years to an artistic tour. M. Billet will therefore no 
longer be resident in England as heretofore, but will visit London 
every year during the season, in order to maintain his numerous 
and fashionable connection. He is expected early in April, and 
will remain the whole season. 

Sacrep Harmonic Society —Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang and 
Mozart’s Requiem were performed last night to an overflowing 
audience. A full account in our next. 

Mr. Cuartes SALaMAN delivered his lecture on Beethoven to 
a select circle, on Monday afternoon, at his private residence, 
36, Portman-street, Portmar-square. 

ApetpH! THEATRE.—During Passion Week Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Paul are announced in their comic and musical 
“Patchwork.” Of this amusing performance we have more 
than once quoted lively and eulogistic descriptions from the 
columns of the provincial press. . ‘ 

OPENING oF THE HrapiINety CuurcH OrGaNn.—The opening of 
this organ (built by Messrs. Hill and Son, of London) took place on 
the evening of Thursday last. Mr. Lancaster, organist of St. r wouge 
Leeds, presided, assisted by an efficient choir. Selections from The 
Messiah, and The Creation, were performed. The proceedings termi- 
nated with the Hundredth Psalm. 
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ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


Tur inaugaration of the new Music Hall, under the above 
title, took place on Thursday evening, the performance being in 
aid of the funds of the Middlesex Hospital. The locality of this 
building, although in the very heart of the West-end, is some- 
what obscure. To few of those passing along the Quadrant and 
Piccadilly was known the existence of an irregular piece of 
ground sufficiently large for a spacious structure, while many who 
were aware that the St. James’s Hall was in course of erection 
found some difficulty in ascertaining its absolute site. All diffi- 
culties have now vanished, the place of the St.James’s Hall is as 
determined as that of Exeter, St. Martin’s, or the Surrey, and, 
if its external form be all but entirely concealed from the vulgar 
gaze, while the lofty mansions of the Quadrant and Piccadilly 
interfere, the numerous points of ingress, north, south, and 
west, all unmistakably declare its situation; As far as 
regards beautifying that part of the metropolis in which it is 
located, the St. James’s Hall, in an architectural point of view, 
might as well have been built in the vale of Tempe, or on the 
top of one of the Galtee mountains. No part of the outside 
except the roof is visible from any of the leading thoroughfares. 
We cannot, therefore, afford our readers the most remote idea 
of the external appearance presented by the new hall, and are 
inclined to suppose, as the proprietors are doubtless men of sense 
and reasoning, that, since the building cannot be seen from with- 
out, architectural beauty has been dispensed with. Ofthe interior 
we wish we could speak more in detail and more learnedly. But in 
truth, as we need hardly state, we are not profound in the 
mysteries of the art of building, else we could point enthusiasti- 
cally to the magnificent arched roof with its exquisitely delicate 
traceries, to the pillars of gold supporting the gorgeous enta- 
blatures, to the life like figures of seraphs, carved in wood, 
surmounting the pointed windows displaying the scrolls 
on which are inscribed the names of the greatest masters 
of the musical art, to the semi-dome above the orchestra 
so chastely and appropriately conceived, and to the lights 
which seem to convert the roof into a heaven, and shine 
from the firmament like stars of the first magnitude. All this 
and more, were we versed in the architect’s science, we could 
descant upon freely, But our readers must be satisfied with 
the simple expression that the St. James’s Hall is one of the 
most splendidly and tastefully designed ever built, that it is 
spacious and commodious, and that, in point of acoustical 
qualities, as far as one trial warrants us in giving an opinion, 
it is excellent. The visitors on Thursday evening were evi- 
dently delighted. To afford a general idea of this grand 
structure, we may state that it is somewhat in the same form 
as St. Martin’s Hall, but wider and considerably longer and 
more lofty. There is a second balcony, or gallery, as it is 
called, which does not project into the hall like the balcony, 
nor, like it, is it continued along the sides, The orchestra is 
admirably arranged for sound, and we cannot say which 
attracted attention most, the novelty of the arrangement, or 
the beauty and picturesqueness of the details. Conspicuous 
at the back is a magnificent looking and no less magni- 
ficent toned organ, built by Messrs, Gray and Davison, the 
eminent London manufacturers, the decorations of which are in 
admirable keeping with the architectural beauties. The arrange- 
ment of the seats in the orchestra will have to undergo altera- 
tion. At present they form a concave line from the back 
to the front, by which several rows of the band and chorus are 
completely hidden from view. On Thursday night it happened 
rather ominously, we must say, that two entire rows of the 
ladies of the chorus were obliterated from the view. We can- 
not believe that it was the serious intention of Mr. Owen Jones 
or of the proprietors, to keep the majority of the ladies out of 
sight. At Exeter-hall they are more gallant. 

The attendance was numerous, all parts of the Hall being 
well filled except the guinea seats, which were barely half 
occupied, Nevertheless, a tolerable sum has been realised for 
the Charity at the first asking, and it is to be hoped with the 
receipts of to-night, and the subscriptions and donations likely 
pe re appeal made to the public, that the Governors of 

€ hospital will be enabled to carry on their benevolent object 





without the necessity, as they express their fears, of closing some 
of the wards, Greater publicity could not be given to the affairs 
of the charity than by the two performances at St. J ames’s Hall, 
and confident hope of a felicitous result may, therefore, be 
entertained. 

We append the programme of the first performance :— 

Parr L.—* The National Anthem ;” solos by the principal vocalists ; 
chorus by the Vocal Association, consisting of 300 voices. Hymn of 
praise (Lobgesang), Mendelssohn; solos by Mdme. Rudersdorff, Mr. 
Lockey, Mdme. Weiss, and Mr. Montem Smith. 

Parr 1l,—Coronation Anthem, “The King shall rejoice,” Handel ; 
Cantata, “God, thou art great,” Spohr; solos by Miss Stabbach, Miss 
Dolby, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Thomas ; trio, “ Benedictus,”’ Cherubini, 
Mdme. Weiss, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Santley; solo and chorus, 
“TJ cieli immensi narrano,’” Marcello, Miss Dolby; motett, ‘Ave 
Verum,” Mozart; final chorus, “ Hallelujah’? (Mount of Olives), 
Beethoven; conductor, Mr. Benedict. 

It is not necessary to enter into particulars. The band in- 
cluded all the leading London performers, and the choir consisted 
of the Vocal Association. Curiosity is a strong passion, and we 
were not surprised that the attention due to the music, and 
which would have been religiously paid at another time, was 
turned to the building, and that the music only came off second 
best. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert attended the concert 
and remained until the end. To-night the second performance 
will be given in aid of the funds of the Hospital. The programme 
this time consists of secular music. 


ST. MARTIN’S HALL. 

Arrer eight years devoted to private trials, the Bach Society 
has at last come forward and presented one of the master’s 
grandest works to the public, The subscribers and a chosen 
few had already enjoyed an opportunity of hearing the Grosse 
Passions-Musik performed at the Hanover Square Rooms under 
Professor Bennett, the chairman of the Society and conductor 
of the concerts; but tothe English people at large it wasa 
sealed book, unknown except to musicians. The fame of Bach, 
however, was world-wide, and everybody was anxious to hear 
his reputed masterpiece. The announcement of the Grosse Pas- 
sions-Musik, consequently, was hailed with universal satisfaction, 
and an immense crowd flocked to St. Martin’s Hall on Tuesda 
evening, numbers being unable to obtain admission. So bril- 
liant an assembly we do not remember iu Mr. Hullah’s music 
room. The Prince Consort having signified his intention of 
honoring the performance with his presence, in front of the 
stalls was placed a chair of state for His Royal Highness, with 
seats on either side for the distinguished party accompanying 
him. Punctual to the appointed time, eight o’clock, the illus- 
trious party arrived, and were waited on by the stewards, 
Messrs. Cipriani Potter, W. Dorrell, C. Stephens, Lindsay Sloper, 
H. Graves, &e. The Prince was received with loud cheers, to 
which he responded graciously. The cheering was equally voci- 
ferous and more continuous when Professor Sterndale Bennett 
entered the orchestra. Applause never was more richly merited. 
To Professor Bennett’s indomitable {zeal the Society is mainly 
indebted for the position it holds. He has at last reaped the 
benefit of his perseverance, and been enabled to place Bach on 
that pedestal to which no musician ever had a more undoubted 
claim. In applauding Professor Bennett on Tuesday evening. 
the audience were not merely complimenting the distinguishe 
musician and accomplished conductor, they were also paying a 
tribute to the uncompromising disciple, who, in spite of indif- 
ference and apathy, had advocated the claims and asserted the 
genius of one of the grandest of masters, 

The Grosse Passions-Musik is one of five oratorios which John 
Sebastian Bach composed on the sufferings and death of the 
Redeemer. Of these three only are extant, and only two pub- 
lished—the Passions, according to the text of St. John, sad, the 
Passions, according to the text of St. Matthew. The latter 
was performed on Tuesday evening, and is generally allowed to 
be the finest. The Passion after St. Matthew was first performed 
in the church of St. Thomas at Leipsic, on Good Friday, 1729. 
It was formerly the custom in the Protestant churclies of Ger- 
many to execute a piece of music on certain high festivals and 
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holidays, and the Passion of our Saviour was naturally selected 
for the service on the anniversary of His suffering and death. 
This custom only obtained down to the middle of the last century, 
and was finally abandoned. The “ oratorios” of the Passions 
were peculiarly constructed. A solo voice in recitative deli- 
vered the narrative of one of the Evangelists, the questions, 
answers, and speeches being given to the other soloists and the 
chorus. The narration was interspersed with chorales, or hymn- 
tunes, sung to verses taken from the Scriptures, and well known 
to the a. This is the form adopted in Sebastian Bach’s 
Grosse Passions-Musik. The tenor voice deiivers the narrative. 
When one speaks another voice takes up the text, and the words 
of the multitude are uttered by the Chorus. The tedium and 
monotony involved in long unaccompanied recitative, and deli- 
vered in one voice, is compensated by the dramatic effect of the 
questions and answers being awarded to different personages, 
and the striking part allotted to the Chorus. The introduction 
of chorales into a sacred choral composition was a necessity of 
the period, and Bach has employed them in all his can- 
tatas and oratorios. There are no less than ten chorales 
in the Grosse Pussions-Musik, constituting almost a third 
of the entire work. It is somewhat singular that so extra- 
ordinary a master of fugue should not have employed 
that form of composition in the Passions, except in a short 
FSugato throughout on the words “Let Him be crucified.” 
We can only surmise that Bach followed some acknowledged 
precedent. Among the most striking parts of the Passions are 
those where the chorus respond to the solo voices, so finely exem- 
plified in the accompanied recitative, “O Grief! how pants his 
agonizing heart ;” in the aria, “With Jesus I will watch and 
pray,” with its peculiar and extremely effective employment of 
the oboe and violoncello soli in the symphony; and still more in 
the aria, “See the Saviour’s outstretched arm,” in which the 
composer unmistakably declares his dramatic power. 

Ofthe execution in general we can speak in terms of much 
praise. The chorus at first was somewhat unsteady; but the 
enormous difficulty of the music must plead strongly for the 
executants. After the first Chorale the singers were much more 
at their ease. Nearly all the Chorales went exceedingly well. 

The solo vocalists were Mdme. Weiss, Mrs. Bertha Street, 
Miss Dolby, Messrs. Benson, Winn, and Weiss. Mr. Benson 
had to declaim all the narrative part of the oratorio, and a more 
difficult task was never allotted to a singer. The solo airs in 
the Passions are few aud far between, but the opportunities 
afforded were made the best use of by Miss Dolby and Mr. Weiss, 
both of whom sang very impressively—the gentleman in the 
aria, “Have mercy upon me, O Lord,” and the lady in the 
recitative and aria, “ Oh! Golgotha! unhappy Golgotha!” 

The performance was listened to with rapt attention through- 
out. H.R.H. Prince Albert remained until the end. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

Tue concert of Saturday last was of more than average interest, 
as the selection will show :— 

1. Overture, “ Zauberfléte’—Mozart. 2. Cavatina, “O luce di quest 
anima”—Donizetti. 3. Glee, “Ilaste, ye soit gales’—@G. W. Martin. 
4, Symphony in E flat—Haydn. 5. Song, “The Maytime is coming”— 
F. Mori. 6. Part Song, “Prétty Maiden”—Otto. 7. Selection from 
“ Preciosa’— Weber. 8. Scotch Song, “Within a mile of Edin- 
burgh”’—Hook. 9. Part Song, “Evening”—Hatton. 10. Overture, 
“Geneveva”—R. Schumann. Conductor—Mr. A. Manns. 

Mozart’s magnificent overture was executed with spirit. 
Haydn’s symphony is just the sort of composition to please the 
many, being racy, melodious, and thoroughly genial. Mr. Manns 
must turn his attention more to Haydn, if he would at once 
please his audiences and provide pieces well suited to the means 
at his disposal. The symphony was well executed, the last two 
movements especially. The selection from Preciosa was very 
acceptable and well performed, Miss Louisa Vinning singing the 
air in her best manner. The Orpheus Glee Union were encored 
in Otto’s part-song. Miss Louisa Vinning sang three songs, in 
addition to that from the Preciosa, and the Scotch ballad was 
encored. The overture of Schumann had little chance of being 
heard to advantage, serving merely as a voluntary to the 
departing audience, 








MR. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ SOIREES. 


Tue second of these entertainments, which took place in the 
' Beethoven Rooms on Wednesday evening, attracted an over- 
flowing audience. That the programme was of the same 
classical nature as the first will be seen by the following :— 


Parr I. 
Sonata in A (piano and violin) jas o6e 
Sacred Song, “ Sweet spirit ” eee vee 
Lieder ohne worte (pianoforte) eve ase 


Mozart. 
Brinley Richards, 
Mendelssohn, 


Duet, “ The Starlings” eve eae « Hullah. 

Prelude and fugue in A minor (pianoforte) ,.. J. S. Bach. 
Part II. 

Tema con variazioni (piano and violoncello) ,.. Mendelssohn. 


Duet, “ How beautiful is night” ae eee 

Allegro Brillante in A (pianoforte—two per- 

formers) : ais =e te ... Mendelssohn 

Trio in C minor (piano, violin, and violoncello) Beethoven. 

In the sonata of Mozart (with Mr. Blagrove), thé trio of 
Beethoven (with Mr. Blagrove and M. Paque), and the air 
varié of Mendelssohn (with M. Paque), Mr. Brinley Richards 
exhibited all those qualities to which he owes his position as a 
virtuoso and a teacher, playing his very best, and winning the 
unanimous approval of his patrons. The eminent English 
violonist, and the rapidly advancing Belgian violoncellist, with 
whom he was associated, rendered him valuable assistance. The 
Lieder ohne worte were the first in E (the most beautiful of all 
the slow pieces); the passionate allegro in F sharp minor, and 
the brilliant and animated movement, @ la chasse—all from 
Book I. Noselection could have been better calculated to show 
at once the fertility of the composer and the proficiency of the 
executant. 

Not satisfied with entertaining his audience with the display 
of his own talents as a pianist, Mr. Richards had engaged 
Miss Arabella Goddard, who performed a solo, and also joined 
the concert-giver in a duet. The Prelude and Fugue in A 
minor (in the tarantella style, as executed by this accom- 
plished young lady), is one of the most astonishing feats 
that can be named. How, in a composition of such extreme 
difficulty, Miss Goddard can combine such rapidity of tempo 
with such unfailing neatness, delicacy of touch, and exhaustless 


Brinley Richards. 











variety of tone, is a secret known to herself alone, and we doubt 
her power to communicate it to others even if she had the will. 
Bach’s preludes and fugues are now presentable anywhere— 
thanks, in a great measure, to Miss Goddard’s recent per- 
formances—and the audience assembled at the invitation of 
Mr. Brinley Richards testified their satisfaction, both with the 
music and the player, in an unmistakable manner. The im- 
petuous allegro brillante of Mendelssohn was dashed off by Miss 
Goddard and Mr. Richards in the most spirited style. Mr. 
Richards was on his mettle, and no wonder with such a com- 
panion to excite emulation. This was one of the greatest treats 
of th.e evening. 

The duets of Mr. Hullah and Mr. Richards, both excellent 
in their way, were well sung—the former by Misses Messent 
and Palmer, the latter by Miss Messent and Mr. Santley. 
In the sacred song of Mr. Richards—a composition instinct 
with devotional feeling—Miss Palmer was not less successful. 
The performance, in short, was uniformly effective. 








Brixton—(From a Correspondent) —The Amateur Musical 
Society gave their third concert to subscribers last week. The 
room was very full, and the concert passed off with much ecldt. 
The performance commenced with Mozart’s symphony, No. 1, 
in ©, and it was evident from the steady performance throughout 
this work, and also of the several overtures played during the 
evening, that Mr. Boose, who so ably conducts the orchestra, 
must have bestowed great pains on their preparation, and that 
there is a desire a3 well as a capacity in the orchestra to benefit 
by his experience. There were also various amateur vocal per- 
formances, several of which were encored. This concert, though 
not the best of the season, reflected much credit on so young 4 


society. 
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M. SAINTON AT MANCHESTER. | 
Tue following extract is from an article in The Manchester 
Weekly Times, upon the last classical concert given by M. Hallé 
in the Free Trade Hall :— 
«There is no more legitimate violin player before the English public 
than M. Sainton; ere he has struck a note we have an impression that 
a master hand is before us; and when he gets fairly into play, his tones 
are so pure, so full of force and energy, and so expressive, that the 
difficulties of the instrument and of the particular manipulation of the 
moment, never interfere with the true enjoyment of the music, 
M. Sainton’s reception was very flattering, and he played his own 
Allegro de concert” in a style that did not fail to meet with due appre- 
ciation. Inthe second part he and Mr. Hallé gave us the “Andante con 
variazioni” for pianoforte and violin, from Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata, 
and few artists of the present day could have been more fortunate. 
One of the variations had the compliment of an encore, and at the con- 
clusion of the piece a similar award was liberally bestowed. With 
great feeling and brilliancy M. Sainton also played his well-known 
fantasia, La Traviata. 
M. Sainton seems to be gaining a popularity in Manchester 
equal to that which he so justly enjoys in the metropolis. 
Epinsurcu.—tThe first of a series of three morning perform- 
ances of classical chamber music, under the direction of Mr. 
Charles J. Hargitt, took place on Saturday in the George Street 
Hall, before a numerous and discriminative audience. The 
programme, which occupied an hour and a-half in execution, 
was as follows :— 
Part First.—Grand Quartet (in B flat), pianoforte, violin, viola, and 
violoncello, Weber. Canzonetta, “ Fidelity,” Haydn. Duo, piano- 
forte and violoncello, “ Andante con variazioni,” op. 17, Mendelssohn. 
Part Second.—Quartet (No. 4, op. 18), two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello, Beethoven. Song, ‘‘ Slumber, darling! slumber,” C. J. Hargitt. 
Solo, pianoforte, Lieder ohne worte, C. J. Hargitt. 
Messrs. Hargitt (piano), Howard (violin), Stewart (viola), and 
Allard (violoncello) interpreted Weber’s quartet in a style 
which, if it not evince the highest finish, was creditable to their 
abilities as executants. Haydn's canzonet was most pleasantly 
sung by Mrs. William Howard—who is justly becoming a 
favourite at our concerts,—and valuable aid was lent by Herr 
Naumann as Snrompnayiat.. The duo, for pianoforte and violon- 
cello, of Mendelssohn, by Messrs. Hargitt and Allard, was the 
best of the instrumental performances, and the abilities of the 
former as a pianoforte player had here a good opportunity of 
display, which he used in a manner that reflected the highest 
credit on his musical education. He was ably seconded by 
M. Allard on the violoncello. The opinion advanced respecting 
Weber's quartet is applicable likewise to the performance (by 
Messrs. Howard, Kesting, Stewart, and Allard) of Beethoven’s 
quartet (No. 4, op. 18). Mr. Hargitt’s song, “Slumber, darling, 
slumber,” is well suited to Mrs. Howard, and was rendered in 
the best taste. The pianoforte solo of Mr. Hargitt was brief 
but attractive. The second concert takes place on Saturday 
morning, the 27th instant, when, amongst other pieces, Mozart’s 
trio for piano, clarionet, and tenor, and Beethoven’s sonata for 
piano and horn, are to be performed. 

Mr. Edmunds, one of our most successful professors of sing- 
ing, gave a chamber concert on Monday night in the Hope- 
toun Rooms, assisted by the principal resident talent of the 
city. The performances were rendered interesting by the dé/ut 
of Mr. E. Edmunds, jun., who sang “Ah, che la morte” and 
“Com, e gentil,” the latter being re-demanded Making allowance 
for the trepidation attendant upon a first appearance, this young 
gentleman made a very favourable impression, Several years 
have passed since Mr. Edmunds himself last sang in public. His 
singing is still characterised by correct intonation, finish, and 
delicacy of expression. These qualities were conspicuous in the 
cavatina “Ecco il pegno,” and in the duet with Mrs, Howard, 
‘* Parigi o cara,” which elicited a loud encore. He also gave the 
national song of “Pibroch of Donuil Dhu” with great energy. 
Mrs. Howard sang Mozart’s “Non pid di fiori” with much feel- 
ing. The violoncello solo by M. Allard, the pianoforte solo by 
Mr. J. H. Harris, and the violin solo by M. F. Hanson, were 
ably performed. The room was crowded by a brilliant and 
fashionable audience, 








THE OPERA IN NEW YORK. 
(From the New York Herald, March 6.) 

From present appearances it is safe to predict that the 
operatic excitement next week, when the director of the 
Academy makes his grand coup in the production of the 
Huguenots, will be something unprecedented even in this mer- 
curial and excitable city. On Monday, with the production of 
the Huguenots, the spring season will be fairly commenced, the 
previous representations having been given to feel the pulse of 
the public, to make time for full and perfect rehearsals of the 
new opera, and as entremets, before the piece de resistance of the 
feast which the manager intends to set before us, On Monday, 
then, we are to have an art revival. 

The truth of the matter is, we are in the midst of a general 

revival. There is the revival of religion, which is so widely 
spread as to have brought even aldermen to a sense of their 
sinful condition ; it has made repentant grocers shed a tear of 
regret for every grain of sand in their sugars; it has caused 
even Wall-street brokers to experience the pangs of remorse for 
having cheated the widows and bamboozled the orphans, and in 
fact has brought home to every man the truth that he is a 
miserable sinner, only to be saved by immediate and uncon- 
ditional penitential repentance from twelve to one o’clock every 
day. There is also a revival in stocks. “ Fancies,” which were 
supposed to have gone so deep that nothing could bring them 
up, have suddenly come to the surface and taken a jump of 
two or three per cent. in one day. Skilful speculators have 
made great fortunes, and within a few days everybody with 
surplus cash is rushing to Wall-street, to put it into stocks. 
Again, there is a revival of trade, which has been stagnant 
through the winter. The great wholesale houses down town 
are receiving their orders from different parts of the country 
for spring and summer goods, the hotels are being filled up with 
strangers, Broadway is full of rural faces and rural costumes, 
the crinzoline expands still further, and the metropolis once 
more resounds with the roar of trade and the bustle of business. 
All these things work together in favour of the operatic revival 
which Mr. Ullman has started up at the Academy, and of which 
the public seem disposed to make even a more sweeping affair 
than the most sanguine mind could have predicted. ‘The prices 
have been raised, but that fact has in no way diminished the 
rush for places. The manager has resolved to give the public a 
fine thing, and the public is willing to pay for it. 

The result of Mr. Ullman’s campaign at the Academy has 

quite settled the disputed question as to whether or not the 
public here will sustain the Opera. Unsuccessful managers 
have usually laid the blame of failure upon the shoulders 
of the public, never remembering that a great deal of their non- 
success was owing to their own mismanagement. We have before 
us some Statistics with relation to the financial affairs of the Opera 
here eight or nine years ago. The season was one of forty-two 
nights. The highest receipts on one night amounted to $1,099 50. 
the average receipts were $806, one half of which sum was sub- 
scribedin advance. The monthly expenses amounted to $13,500; 
the receipts to $10,478; the rent was $14,196 per annum; the 
number of artistes and employés about one hundred ; the loss of 
the manager in one season between $20,000 and $25,000. Look 
now at the present condition of things. The regular expenses of 
the manager of the Academy average $22,000 per month. The 
receipts have sometimes fallen below, sometimes risen above that 
sum. In three or four weeks of the panic the manager lost a 
sum equal to the loss above mentioned for a whole season, but 
recovered it by the production of novelties. The receipts have 
been as low as $800, but have often risen to over $2,500, and on 
one or two occasions to nearly $4,000. For the first night of the 
Huguenotsprobably $5,000 will be taken. The nightly expenses are 
now about $1,300, which will be doubled next week. The number 
of persons regularly employed exceeds two hundred; for the 
new opera that number will be doubled. No comparison can be 
instituted between the artists of ten years ago and the artists of 
to-day. Then we were obliged to take what we could get; now 
the best European artists seek for American engagements, and 
we have our choice on a par with Paris, London,and St. Peters- 
burg, where the opera has the benefit of aristocratic patronage 
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or government subventions. The yearly rent of the Academy is 
$24,000, and there are no subscriptions, those who would be 
subscribers being stockholders, and getting their places in lieu of 
dividends on their shares, The balance, then, sums up thus :— 


1846. 1858, 
Astor Place Academy 
Opera House. of Music. 
Monthly expenses .........0s00e0 00664. 13,500 $22,000 
Monthly receipts .......ssseeseese0e. 10,478 24,000 
Nightly recipts— 
Average regular nights ............ 806 1,800 
Extra nights........, saabessednektues 143 700 
Average expenses ........cesccssceeeee 900. 1,300 
IOI RR ic divcisnsainnesnakaotennaaacas 14,000 24,000 
Highest receipts ...........scccceseeeeee 1,099 3,900 
Receipts for forty nights ............ 32,000 80,000 
Number of employés...,........... 100 250 


These figures, taken from the best sources, afford conclusive 
proof of the progress of the opera in this country. That pro- 
gress has been made in a remarkably short space of time. We 
have done in ten years what the old capitals have been fifty or 
a hundred years about; and the opera has now been firmly 
established here as the most agreeable, refined, artistic, intellec- 
tual, and pleasing of all public amusements. The present 
manager has succeeded in his bold experiment, and he paves 
the way for even a greater operatic campaign, to be commenced 
in the latter part of the coming summer, by Mr. Lumley, the 
director of Her Majesty’s Theatre, London, who intends coming 
over here with all his artists, headed by Piccolomini, the 
youngest, freshest, most fascinating of all European singers ; 
and his new tenor, Giuglini—the only rival of Mario, The 
fortunate result of Mr. Ullman’s season will show to Mr. 
Lumley that he can count upon the most triumphant musical 
campaign that has ever been carried on in this country. 
Lumley, with Piccolomini, will make even a greater excitement 
than that created by Jenny Lind, Thalberg, or Sontag. 

[Always provided that the Vew York Herald is favourable to 
the speculation. Mr. Barnum and Madame Alboni alone have 
been able to set this sheet at defiance with impunity.— 
Ep. I, W.) 








A RHAPSODY ON LISZT. 
(From the New York Musical World.) 
(Concluded from page 174.) 

PERMIT me to make the following statement : Liszt, at present music- 
director at the court of the Grand Duke of Weimar, receives annually 
a salary of 3,000 dollars, and I am quite sure they hardly suffice to pay 
the expenses of his breakfast—for the pride of the artist, elevating him 
above any station or rank, makes him live in great etyle, and this 
practice has become second nature to him. In whom does this not re- 
call the anecdotes about Esslair and ‘I'alma? who maintained that it was 
necessary for them to live in royal style at home, in order to represent 
every evening kings and princes on the stage. Before Liszt, a pianist 
would never have dared to make up a whole concert with bis own art 
alone. Liszt does it, and so far from tiring his hearers, he even 
heightens the effect. But, while no other player can impart to the rather 
dry piano such fire, thus no other has equally the gift to cause this fire 
to glow in himself—and, by the kindling of his eye, and certain calm 
gestures, to let the hearer perceive what fervor there is burning within 
him. That it is that immediately kindles enthusiasm in the hearts of 
his hearers, and this is the secret of Liszt’s wonderful performance. But 
then, in consequence of this extraordinary sensibility, Liszt is a perfect 
slave of the moment. His performance is never the same, but is 
changed according to the inspiration of the moment. Liszt can 
play with an orchestra, but in order to appear to the greatest perfection 
his imagination must be free and unfettered. As composer and virtuoso, 
he needs always exterior incitation, and hence the perfection of his 
so-called transcriptions, which also reveal his profound knowledge of 
piano-music. 

The effects of these transcriptions, and of his playing, have, by some, 
been thought to lie in his extraordinary grasp of keys; but those tales 
of his lion’s mane and fingers, half a yard long, are fables, Liszt 
needs no larger glove than any other man—he is but slenderly built. 
But he knows the secret of extending his hand, and that any other 


artistically and beautifully will have to play them as he does, other- 
wise it would be mere drumming. If we try to discover the secret of 
the magical fascination exercised by him over all who come in contact 
with him, we find it to lie principally in his mental superiority, in the 
elegance ofall his musical forms (even if the latter should seem careless), 
and in his rare ability of judging of the wants of his audience. He 
inspires you with esteem, while he delights you at the same time. And 
though he is anything but an Adonis, all the ladies are charmed by his 
presence. But then, besides amiability, his eye bespeaks genius and 
passion, while all the muscles of his face (dark almost as a gipsey’s) 
seem to be possessed of soul. I could tell the most incredible histories 
of the power of those qualities. Many a high and honourable Jady has 
sighed but for one pressure of his hand. His ability to make himself 
the centre of all circles is admirable. But this power was necessary 
for the solving of his task, and is the product of his often misunder- 
stood studies in solitude, as well as of the audacity with which he 
threw himself into all the whirlpools of society. 

Liszt, during the second period of his life, while he worked for 
himself, gained such enormous sums by his concert-tours through the 
whole of Europe, and a part of Asia even, that, should he have lived 
more splendidly than a prince, he would still be rich at this moment— 
which he is not. The reason of it is his entire disregard for money, 
his unbounded liberality, and his passion for doing good. His whole 
heart beats for art, artists’ honour, and everything connected with it. 
All that goes beyond may touch his senses, but not his heart. When 
Germany wanted to erect a monument to Beethoven, and was collect- 
ing for years and years without being able to raise the necessary sum, he, 
the Hungarian, feeling ashamed for Germany, gave the 20,000 florins 
which were yet wanting. A piano maker, who had not the means to 
erect a factory, needed but to convince Liszt of his rare ability, and im- 
mediately he had at his command over 80,000 francs. The man is now 
dead, and Liszt never has received a returned farthing of that money. 
It is also a positive fact, that Liszt never took away more than half, 
and sometimes still less, of the thousands which his concerts yielded 
at a place—the other half was employed for alms, donations, and 
charities of every kind. If we count his concerts given especially for 
the poor, then has he spent in this way more than half a million. At 
all times, and to this very day yet, there are from four to six used-up 
or budding talents lingering around him, who earn their living by per- 
forming some little services for him. ‘The concert-managers of England 
have repeatedly offered him the most enormous sums if he would again 
go there to perform in public; but, sure as he may be that a tour 
through that country would yield him heaps vf pounds, Liszt has not 
gone, and never will go. The silken cord which, in the aristocratic 
saloons of England, separates artists from society, and on which when 
yet a child and boy he was pulling at, unable to sever it, holds him 
back ; and the very remembrance of it fills his noble mind with a dis- 
gust that no pecuniary advantage can overcome. More than ten 
crosses of different orders have kings and emperors bestowed upon 
him, but his only pride is to have compelled princes to call him friend. 
Singular that, at the side of so many noble traits, weaknesses should 
also be found. No man may be found more headstrong than he. 

The consciousness of power a person cannot well disguise, and it is 
always accompanied by a certain confidence in oneself, and a daring in 
enterprise; but with Liszt this has gone too far. He, “to tell a 
secret,” was the first to speak openly in favour of the so-called “ music 
of the future,” first brought into existence by Wagner. He then in- 
tended nothing more than to cause the extraordinary talent of Wagner 
to be appreciated. Thus it was only his noble artistic soul prompted 
him. But the opposition he found on all sides excited him; and what 
Liszt once commenced was bound to be carried through, even though 
he should perish himself in the attempt. It is sheer obstinacy not to 
desist from a contest, the fatal end of which he sees himself, as clearly 
as the impossibility of keeping his ground. 

Tired of his pen, he arranged in different parts of Germany great 
music-festivals, where only compositions of Wagner and Berlioz were 
to be performed. But not only did these festivals cost him heavy 
sums; they also failed in accomplishing what he expected. Again he 
took up his pen, and summoning ail the powers of his fertile genius, he 
himself composed in Wagner’s style. But then his own immense 
reputation commenced to reel; yet still he persists —persists merely 
from obstinacy ; for it cannot be called courage, as he does it not from 
conviction. He also lacks the deep external incitement which, as a 
powerful genius, he ever needs in order to produce grand and effectful 
things—for a reproducer he now is, although with the most perfect 
freedom of presentation. A composer will hardly recognise again his own 
production when played by Liszt ; it will seem to him far more splendid. 
Not even his own compositions does he (this slave of the moment and 
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instrument, and immediately he will attain to his old unsurpassed 
height, Ithink he will choose America for this period of regeneration, 

All that the piano is, has got to be, now-a-days, has had its origin 
in Liszt, and it is to this day represented by him in its utmost per- 
fection, Even the instrument itself owes its completeness relatively to 
him only, because this completeness is a necessary consequence of the 
new manner of playing, created by Liszt and Thalberg. 

Only in his creations a man can be really great: and Liszt will have 
to take to the piano again! ; 

As an answer to questions from many inquisitive quarters, I will 
only add that Liszt never was married—and this, because his love in 
some instances was not reciprocated, while at other times he could not 
love where he would have been accepted. ‘Two children, a son and a 
daughter, the offspring of a passion in his youth, have been from their 
infancy raised and excellently educated by his mother,—of whom they 
are to be the heirs, 








Nortincuam—(From a Correspondent).—The last concert of 
the Subscription took place on Friday, the 19th. The following 
was the programme ; 

Quartet, in C minor, two violins, tenor, and violoncello—Beethoven ; 
Quartet, piano, violin, tenor, and violoncello—Beethoven ; Quartet, 
piano, violin, tenor, and violoncello—Mendelssohn ; Trio, in D minor, 
piano, violin, and yioloncello—Mendelssohn. 

The trio of Mendelssohn was the gem of the evening. All 
the artists acquitted themselves worthily ; every one was satis- 
fied, and the season terminated with great écldt. Next year the 
directors should consider the necessity of having a principal 
violin connected with the Society. At present Mr, Farmer 
officiates as principal in the quartets, and Mr. Proega in the 
trios and sonatas. 

Leeps.—The Musical Festival Committee met on Monday 
last, and appointed Mr. J. N. Dickinson and Mr. G, A. Smith 
honorary secretaries. Sub-committees were also chosen, in- 
cluding Orchestral, Finance, and General Purposes Committees. 
—Mr. Burton’s second Choral and Orchestral Concert was given 
in the Music Hall on Monday last, and in many respects was 
highly successful. Miss Pilling was the principal vocalist, and 
three of Mr. Charles Hallé’s instrumentalists were added to the 
band. Zncores were frequent, and the conductor has been 
highly praised for producing such an excellent concert. 

Leeps Mosicat Festivat.—The work of preparation for 
this great musical event is going on, with, we are glad to find, 
an earnest of success. In all probability the festival will take 
place at the latter part of September or at the beginning of Oc- 
tober, shortly after the termination ofthe meeting of the British 


Association for the Advancement of Science. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
SECOND EDITION. PRICE 5s. 


BALFE’S 
NEW UNIVERSAL SINGING METHOD, 


WITHOUT THE USE OF SOLFEGGI, 
[And containing Sixteen Ballads and Songs. 


IANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 


PIANO may now be seen at the depot, 83, Soho-square. By the application 
of this principle a heavier string can be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. or fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano. 


N EW WORK FOR FLUTE AND PIANO BY 
R. 8. PRATIEN.—In 24 numbers, price One Shilling each, R. S. Pratten’s 
Recreations for Flute and Piano, Contents: 1, Robert, toi que j'aime, Robert le 
Diable. 2, Quand je quittais, ditto, 8, Nobil signor, Huguenots. 4, No caso 
egual, ditto. 5, Va pensiero, Nabucco. 6, Ernani involami, Ernani. 7, Tutto e 
sprezzo, ditto. 8, La mia letizia, Lombardi. 9, La donna e mobile, Rigoletto. 
10, FE il sol dell’ anima, ditto. 11, Questa o quella, ditto. 12, Bella figlia, ditto. 
13, Introduction and Galop Rigoletto, ditto. 14, Miserere—Ah! che la morte, 
Trovatore. 15, 1 _balen del suo, ditto. 16. Si la stanchezza, ditto, 17, Merci, 
jeunes amies, Les Vépres Siciliennes. 18, Ami, le cceur d’Héléne, ditto. 19, Jour 
d'ivresse, ditto. 20, Libiamo, Brindisi, Traviata. 21, Parigi, o cara, ditto. 22, Di 
rovenza, ditto. 23, Ab, fors’@ lui, ditto. 24, Sempre libera, ditto. Boosey and 
Bown Holles-street. 














PUSSON’S FLOETINAS, ACCORDEONS, &.—The 
trade supplied at very moderate prices for cash by the Société des Facteurs 
de Paris, 106, Cheapside, London, 


ARMONIUMS, at Reduced Prices.—The Société des 


Facteurs de Paris is now selling very superior and well-finished instru- 
ments at greatly reduced prices.—106, Cheapside. 








NEWEST MUSIC. 
VERY STUDENT OF MUSIC should provide himself 
with a liitle Pamphlet on the THEORY OF MUSIC (describing the most 
approved works, with much other useful information), recently printed for gra- 
tuitous circulation by Her Majesty’s Publishers, Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co., 
6, New Burlington-street, W. In its pages will be found much valuable information. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH, 
Price 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9. per box. 

r [THIS excellent Family Pill is a medicine of long-tried 

efficacy for purifying the blood, so very essential for the foundation of good 

health, and correcting all disorders of the-stomach and bowels. Two or three 

doses will convince the afflicted of its salutary effects. The stomach will speedily 

regain its strength, a healthy action of the liver, bowels, and kidneys, will rapidly 

take place, and renewed health will be the quick result of taking this medicine, 
according to the directions accompanying each box. 

Persons of a full habit, who are sulject to headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and 
singing in the cars, arising from toogreat a flow of blood to the head, should never 
be without them, as many dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off b 
their timely use ; and for elderly people, where an occasional aperient is sequired, 
nothing can be better adapted. 

For females these pills are truly excellen', removing all obstructions, the dis- 
tressing headache so very prevalent with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of 
sight, nervous affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give 
a healthy, juvenile bloom to the complexion. 

Sold by all medicine vendors. Observe the name of Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, 
London, on the Government stamp. 


TO PREVENT A COUGH, 
TAKE ONE OF 


DR. LOCOCKS PULMONIC WAFERS 


Two or three times a-day. They immediately allay all irritation, and protect the 
lungs from the ill effects of Fogs and Cold Air. They have a pleasant taste, 
Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. per box. Sold by all chemists. 

ImporRTANT CavtTion,—It has been discovered that many Medicine Vendors, 
when asked for any of DR. LOCOCK’S MEDICINES, attempt to pass off instead 
some counterfeit, because they have a greater profit in doing so than by selling 
the genuine medicine—the public is cautioned against such dishonest practices, 
which may be detected by observing tiat every box of the GENUINE medicine has 
the words ‘‘DR. LOCOCK’S WAFERS” in white letters on a red ground in the 
Government stamp, and without which words ALL ARE COUNTERFEITS AND AN 
IMPOSITION. ' 








FREDERICK DENT, 
fMlaker of the Great Clock for the Houses of WParliament, 


And sole Successor to EB. J. Dent in all ie patent hy i oem at 

ab e Clock an - 

Soha ees pat 83 Getter Weich, aud Clock Maker to ‘the 
Queen and Prince Consort. 

Ladies’ Gold Watches - + = = 

Gentlemen’s - + = 10 > 

Strong Silver Lever Watches a - 


Church Clocks, with Compensation Pendulum, £86. 


8 Guineas. 





No connection with 33, Cockspur-street. 





PERSONAL GRACES. 


The Countenance is rendered additionally pleasing by the well-arranged curl, the 
braided plait, or the flowing tress. In dressing the hair, nothing can equal the 
effect of 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL. 

Rendering it so admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, producing beautifully 
flowing curls, and by the transcendent lustre it imparts, rendering the head-dress 

truly enchanting. 














ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 
Is a preparation of unparalleled efficiency in improving and beautifying the skin 
and complexion, preserving them from every vicissitude of the weather, and 
completely eradicating all Cutaneous Eruptions, Freckles, and Discolorations, and 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR, PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
Is alike invaluable for its beautifying and preservative effects on the teeth and gums. 


CAUTION.—The wrapper or label of each bears the name of ‘“‘ROWLANDS” 
preceding that of the article. 
Sold by A, ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, London; 
and by Chemists and Perfumers, 
** Beware of spurious imitations, 
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MADAME OURY’S 
NEW PIANO FORTE MUSIC. 





1. OBERON, Polka de Salon has 
2. ROBERT, TOI QUE J’AIME bee 
8. MES SOUVENIRS D’ECOSSE _e,. 
4... FANTAISIE ON PRUSSIAN AIRS 





SECOND EDITIONS. 
1. LA MIA LETIZIA ., n,n 
2, ANNIE LAURIE . 
8, LE ROSSIGNOL VALSE ... 
4, IL TROVATORE, Fantaisie 
5. LA TRAVIATA, ditto 
6. RIGOLETTO, ditto ... 





LONDON: 
BOOSEY AND SONS, 28, HOLLES-STREET, OXFORD-STREET. 


NEW VOCAL MUSIC 


BY 


SIGNOR FABIO CAMPANA, 








ITALIA, Romanza ,., ” 

LA RONDINELTA, Arietta 

LA DESOLATA, Romanza 
RIMPROVERO, Romanza .., 

LA LUNA, Romanza ase 

LA PRIMA LAGRIMA, Reaen 

IL MARINARO, Barcarolla ‘a 
L’ ULTIMA PREGHIERA, Romanza .., 
IO T’ AMERO, Romanza .,, 

VOLA IL TEMPO, Romanza 

AMAMI, Romanza .., te 
M’ APPAR SULLA TOMBA, Arietta one 
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DUETS. 
LE DUE FANCIULLE, Duettino im ove 
UNA SERA D’AMORE, ‘Nutturno 4 Due Yooi. (Second 
Edition) ... se aes ons ned “as oy 
ALLA CAMPANA ANDIAMO .,, ne ane 
PER L’AURE TACITE ... o eee as ae = 





TRIO. 
MADRE DEL SOMMO AMORE, Terzettino .. 





LONDON: 
BOOSEY AND SONS, 28, HOLLES-STREET, OXFORD-STREET. 





NEW ENGLISH SONGS. 


STEPHEN MASSETT. 


«“T REMEMBER THE HOUSE WHERE I WAS BORN”.,., 
“A SABBATH SCENE” 

“TLL LOOK FOR THEE, MARY” 

“IT IS NOT AS IT USED TO BE” .., 

“I WOULD NOT HAVE THEE YOUNG AGAIN” 
“WHEN THE MOON ON THE LAKE IS BEAMING” .,,,, 





JOHN L. HATTON. 
«“ PHBE, DEAREST”—Ballad, Composed for Sims Reeves.,, 
“I STOOD ON THE BEACH.” Composed for Miss Dolby .., 


“HOW SWEETLY GLEAMS THE LIGHT OF LOVE”— 
Duet. Composed for Mr. and Mrs, Sims Reeves 





M. W. BALFE. 
“SCENES OF HOME ”—a domestic Ballad 





MISS FRICKER. 
“I DO NOT WATCH ALONE” 





W. T. WRIGHTON. 


“SPEAK GENTLY.” Second edition .., 





NORDMANN. 
“THE NEEDLE,” a Distich, by George Hodder, Embroidered 
in colours te eas see eee vee 





C. J. HARGITT. 
“THE LAST GOOD NIGHT”—Serenade, 


Sims Reeves sae éaa 


“SLUMBER, DARLING, LULLABY” 


Composed for 





E. H. PROUT. 
“THE MOONLIT SEA”... ows 


R. 8S. PRATTEN. 
“TOO LATE! TOO LATE!” Sung with great success ¥ 
Miss Vinning oe eee eee ” 


E. W. FAITHFUL. 
“THOSE DEAR OLD TIMES”—Ballad. Sung by Miss Dolby... 


LONDON: 


BOOSEY AND SONS, 28, HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET. 
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MEYERBEER. 


THE FOLLOWING NE VOCAL COMPOSITIONS 


BY 


MEYERBEER 


HAVE BEEN PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. DUNCAN DAVISON anp CO.: 


THIS HOUSE TO LOVE IS HOLY, Serenade for eight voices (2 sopranos, s. d. 
2 contraltos, 2 tenors, and 2 basses), without accompaniment, in vocal J 
ee of - . . . y) 


Separate vocal parts tothe above .. oe oe oe oe -- each 0 6 

““We have received an English version, by John Oxenford, Esq., of Meyerbeer’s 
hymeueal serenade, ‘Adieu aux jeunes mariés.’ It is published under the title 
of ‘This House to Love is holy.’ It is composed for eight voices, or, rather, in 
eight parts; since each part may be strengthened by any number of voices. It 
is without accompaniment, and differs, in that respect, from most of the grand 
dramatic choruses to be found in Meyerbecr’s operas, supported by the orchestra. 
This purely vocal serenade is more after-the model of the great contrapuntal 
writers of the seventeenth century—Agostini, Benevoli, Mazzochi, and Berretta— 
who bequeathed to us imperishable legacies, in the canonic and fugued styles, 
for two, three, and even four choruses, singing simultaneously, each chorus con- 
sisting of soprano, alto, tenor, and bass. These colossal compositions, though 
masterpieces of contrapuntal contrivance, have long since fallen into disuse, 
except as examples for study in the Musical Conservatorigs. It is doubtful, 
indeed, whether the ear alone (unless assisted by the eye, aud a‘ view of the 
partition) would enable the hearer to follow and distinguish the intricate and 
involved web of so many voices of similar character intertwining and crossing 
each other. The nearest approach to distinctness was probably arrived at by 
placing the several choirs at some distance apart from each other, This method 
has been tried, in our times, under the direction of the talented and lamented 
Mendelssohn, when he conducted the performance of Bach’s ‘ Passion-Music’ 
according to St. Matthew, composed for two orchestras and three choruses; but 
the result was not satisfactory. These remarks are necessary, to explain the 
peculiar merit of Meyerbeer’s Serenade, now under review. In order to attain 
clearness, he constitutes his two choirs of different materials—one choir consists 
of female voices, first and second soprani, first and second alti; the other choir 
consists of male voices, first and second tenori, first and second bassi. The first 
verse is commenced by the male choir, and is afterwards taken up by the female. 
The same musical subject is then divided into phrases of two or three bars, and 
given to the choirs alternately. Thirdly, both choirs combine. By these means, 
Meyerbeer has avoided the confusion which was inseparable from the earlier 
compositions which we have mentioned. While he equals the Old Masters in the 
carriage of the voices, in the purity of writing, and progression of the parts, he 
has imparted a charm of melody to which their canons and fugues never attained, 
and has added a richness of modulation which was unknown to them. We 
would particularly instance an abrupt modulation, from @ flat to A natural (en- 
harmonic for double B flat), and back again to D flat. The English words also are 
fittingly wedded to the music. We need scarcely add that we strongly recommend 
this Serenade to such of our local choral associations as have the advantage o 
female voices.” —Liverponl Mail. 
THE LORD'S PRAYER, for fuur voices (soprano, alto, tenor, and bass) s. d. 

with English and Latin text, organ ad lib., in score .. LS -- a 

Separate vocal parts to the above oe e oe nye ER +» each 0 6 

“We have met with few devotional songs of late years so calculated to become 
widely popular. The melody is quite Handelic, and the harmonies are arranged 
with the most masterly skill; while the subject, being one which involves no 
question of doctrinal or sectarian difference, commends itself to all ‘who profess 
and call themselves Christian.’ We shall not be surprised to find the harmonised 
Lord’s Prayer engaging the attention of many a church and chapel choir; that it 
will be widely patronised in domestic circles we feel assured.”—Bristol Mercury. 
NEAR TO THEE (Pres de toi), for voice, piano, and violoncello oe a re 
HERE, HERE ON THE MOUNTAIN RECLINING (Le chant du Berger), 

for voice, piano, aud clarinet, orharmonium .. ar ee ees 
*,* The above two songs are eminently calculated for singing at public concerts. 


NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 


** To-morrow,” ballad, by C. J. Hargitt " o- 
“The old Willow Tree,” ballad, by 8. J. St. Leger ee oe oe ve 
“The Troubadour’s Lament,” by Louisa Yarnold oe oe ae a 
‘Lord, hear us, we implore thee” (Dieu, que ma voix), prayer, by Halévy.. 
“Quick arise, maiden mine,” Air Styrien, by J. Dessauer . ee ee 


VOICE, PIANO, AND HORN. 





on *. 


boro bo pw 
> 








“WHEN O’ER THE MEADOWS GREEN,” by Eugene Vivier eo 8 0 
*,* Sung by Mad. Viardot with distinguished success, 
VOICE, PIANO, AND VIOLIN, 
‘‘MOURNFULLY, SING MOURNFULLY,” by G. Cruwell, Op. 81 o 2 6 





VOICE, PIANO, AND VIOLONCELLO. 


2 WHERE IS THE SEA,” by G. Cruwell, Op, 32 ie oe oe « 38 0 
‘*WHEN O’ER THE MEADOWS GREEN,” by Eugtne Vivier =e «. 8 0 
NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 

“THREE LIEDER OHNE WORTH,” by C. J. Hargitt ee ee ~~ ie Ss 
“*Bella Figlia” (Rigoletto), by Jules Brissac Be ds a5 ie o 2 6 
“Clarice,” Mor¢eau de Concert, (played by Miss Arabélla Goddard) .. o- £0 
A Summer's Day,” Romance, by Eugtne Moniot oe oe o Bf 
“Elise,” Romance, by E. A. Gomion on 20 


TONDON: 

DUNCAN DAVISON & CO. 
(Dérév GENERAL DE LA MAISON BRANDUS, DE PARIS), 
244, REGENT-STREET, CORNER OF LITTLE ARGYLL-STREET. 





PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


BY 


ADOLPH GOLLMICK. 


TWELVE GERMAN VOLKSLIEDER 
(PEOPLE'S SONGS) 


Transcribed in a popular form for the pianoforte, 


-d 
1, TREUE LIEBE (TRUE LOVE) ee ee on oe o 2 6 
2, WANDERLIED (PARTING SONG) oe +s .o 2 6 
8. LIEB UND GLUCK (LOVE AND HAPPINESS) or oe 2 6 
4, RHEINWEINLIED (RHINE SONG) oe ee oe - 2 6 
5. AENNCHEN VON THARAU (SERENADE) _.. ee -- 2 6 
6. DER GUTE KAMERADE (THE FAITHFUL FRIEND av & 8 
7. FIDELIN (FIDELIN) .. oe oe * ee oe -- 3 6 
8. MEIN SCHATZERL IST HUBSCH (MY MISTRESS IS FAIR) 2 6 
9. ABSCHIED (FAREWELL) _.. 36 ee oe oe -s 216 
10, MEIN SCHATZ IST EIN REITER(MY LOVERIS ASOLDIER) 2 6 
11. DAS ZERBROCHENE RINGLEIN (THE BROKEN RING) : 4 


SOLDATENLIED (THE SOLDIER'S SONG) .. «+ 
From “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 


“Herr Gollmick, who is one of the most accomplished pianists and successful 
composers of the day, has produced a set of pianoforte pieces which will be found 
highly attractive, not only from the beauty of the airs themselves, but from the 
taste and skill with which he has treated them.” 


«THE DRIPPING WELL.” 


An original morgeau, second edition, always encored when performed by the 
author in public. 


12, 





From ‘‘THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 
“A sparkling and characteristic piece, likely to rival in popularity the 
notorious ‘Pluie de Perles ” 


POPULAR PIECES, 





s. d. 8, d. 
Faniska oe oe oe -» 8 OfFairy Dell .. an ee -- 8 0 
Réverie Amoreuse . -» 2 6] Lacidarem .. be oe oo’ 320 
Chanson 2d boire _.. * .. 8 O| Midnight Galop... 2 6 
Europa Galop, 2nd edition os 2 0 





BOOSEY AND SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 24 & 28, HOLLES-STREET. 











In one volume, handsomely bound in crimson and gold, price 7s. 6d. 
MENDELSSOHN’S 
SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 


EDITED BY 


J. W. DAVISON, 
With Portrait by Joun Lynou, and preface by the Editor. 


From ‘THE DAILY NEWS.” 

“This cheap, compact, and most elegant edition of the thirty-six famous 
‘Lieder ohne worte,’ will be welcomed as a boon by every lover of Mendelssohn, 
not excepting such as already possess those exquisite pieces as they have been 
already published: for independently of the beauty of the volume, and the 
clearness and accuracy of the text, it has the further advantage of a Ponte by the 
accomplished editor, which every one who cherishes the memory of the lamented 
musician will read with instruction and pleasure.’ 


From ‘‘ THE SPECTATOR.” 
“They are edited with great care and correctness, by an accomplished musician 
and critic, who has enriched the collection with an able and interesting preface.” 


From ‘“‘THE ILLUSTRATED TIMES.” 
“Mr. J. W. Davison has studied Mendelssohn deeply. and lovingly. A very 
interesting preface, front his pen, accompanies this volume. 





BOOSEY AND SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 24 & 28, HOLLES-STREET. 
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